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maliel in particular, acted, ſerves to 
confirm the friends of Chriſtianity in 
the faith of it, and to excite and en- 
courage its adverſaries to a candid ex- 


amination of it, _= 
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„ UU T.UM 
HOEVER is in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of 


_ Chriſhanity muſt know, that, 
ever ſince the firſt publication of it to 
the world, there has been a moſt power- 
ful combination againſt it. 

Men, not only of different nations, 
but alſo of different principles, and from 
views too the moſt oppoſite, have en- 
deavoured its deſtruction like that of a 
common enemy. No method of attack 
has been omitted, that but ſeemed to 
promiſe ſucceſs. But it has hitherto 
maintained its ground, and defied all 
the arts of learning and policy, all the 
influence and tyranny of power, jointly 
employed, either to ſuppreſs or expoſe 
It. 

The various manner in which the at- 


tack upon it has been managed, has 


happily obliged its friends to diveriity 
A their 


LM 


their method of defence, and furniſhed 
opportunities, which they might not 
have otherwiſe had, of becoming better 
acquainted with its worth and excel- 
lence themſelves, and of endeavouring 
to convince others of it likewiſe. 

Thus the objections thrown out a— 
gainſt Chriſtianity, by thoſe who have 
eſpouſed the cauſe of mfidelity and ſcep- 
ticiſm, have ſet its friends upon a criti- 
cal examination of it; and from thence 
have ariſen ſome of the molt beauti- 
ful illuſtrations, and the moſt learned 
and judicious defences of it; defences 
which might, if not convince, at leaſt 
put infidelity itſelf to the bluth, if but 
read with attention, and judged of with 
candour. 

Thus the divine wi/dom, to which it 
owes its origin, ever watchful over its 
intereſts, brings meat out of the eater, and 
feweetneſs out of the ſtrong. 

To add to the many defences of Chri- 
ſtianity which have already appeared, 
may by ſome be thought ſuperfluous, and 
by others imprudent, as if every new at- 


tempt 


in 
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tempt of this kind carried in it a tacit 
imputation of defect and weakneſs in the 
former. 

It would be ungrateful, yea unjuſt, 
to thoſe who have ſtood up as advocates 
tor Chriſtianity, not to own that many 
of them have pleaded its cauſe with all 
the energy and peripicuity of argument, 
and of conſequence with honour to them- 
ſelves, and advantage to it. 

But as it can be no reflection upon 
them, that they have not conſidered its 
evidence in every point of light; and 
as the evidence for Chriſtianity, which 
is of the probable kind, muſt, from the 
very nature of it, admit of a great va- 
riety of degrees, and receive a new ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength from the illuſtration 
of every circumſtance which carries in 
it a preſumption of the truth of it, I 
beg leave to take notice of one, which I 
do not remember to have ſeen inſiſted 
upon by others, or, if touched by any, 
purſued ſo as to illuſtrate its force and 
beauty. 

And though the argument deduced 

1 from 
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from it does not of itſelf, or abſtractly 
conſidered, afford a full proof of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, (as indeed no ar- 
gument of this kind can do); yet, if it 
is found to be juſt, it is not to be reject- 
ed. Added to the other proofs, of the 
direct and collateral kind, it will in- 
creaſe their ſtrength, and have an effect 
ſimilar to what is produced by that part 
of an edifice, which, when viewed by it- 
ſelf, may ſeem inconſiderable, but ta- 
ken in connection with the other parts, 
will appear not only to have a propriety 
in it, but alſo to diſplay the beauty and 
propriety of the reſt. 

Conſidered in this light, the collateral 
and preſumptive evidence that has been 
exhibited in the obJervations upon the con- 
verſion of the apoſtle Paul, — upon the con- 
duct and character of Judas Iſcariot, — in 
ſome of Mr Duchal's ſermons, — and Dr 
Gerard's late diſſertations, may be, and 
is, of conſiderable ſervice to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, 

Of the ſame nature with theſe (how- 
ever ſhort of them in the execution) is 


that 
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that argument which I propoſe to illu- 
ſtrate in the following eſſay. 

The hiſtorical paſſage from which 
the argument is ſuggeſted, is recorded 
ACTS v. 17. 41.; and contains the 
narrative of a very famous trial. The 
caſe ſtands ſhortly thus. 

* 'The apoſtles of our Lord having, 
in ſupport of the commiſſion, and by 
virtue of powers they had received 
from him, wrought many inconteſt- 
able miracles, and thereby greatly ad- 
vanced the honour of their maſter, 
and their own character, among thoſe 
who were the witneſſes of them, the 
Phariſees and Sadducees take oftence at 
their ſucceſs, and, though of ſenti- 
ments the moſt widely different, unite 
to run them down, and thereby ruin 
the cauſe they had eſpouſed. For this 
purpoſe, they had intereſt enough 
with thoſe in power to get them com- 
mitted to the common jail, as the moſt 
eftectual means of filencing them in 
the mean time, and of ſecuring them 


till they ſhould be afterwards brought 
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to a trial. But an angel appeared to 6 i 

0 them by night, and ſet them at li- 1 
In „ berty. Next morning, impatient of « 
|; any longer delay, and ignorant of B 
14 * what had happened, the high-prieſt „ 
0 * ſummoned the council, and all the 0 | 
i ** ſenate of the children of Iſrael; and % 
. having thus obtained a full houſe, „„ 
[i ** they ordered the priſoners - to be « ; 
i brought to the bar. Officers were 4 
i ** diſpatched for this purpoſe. They « , 
0% ſoon returned, and informed the * 
i * court, that the prifon-doors they « 4 
Ii * found ſhut, and the guard placed « 1 
hi. * upon them attending at their poſt ; 
103 but that the apoſtles had made their 
| * eſcape. While deliberating what was 5 
by * proper to be done upon this emer- thi 
hy * gence, they receive intelligence, that the 
bit * the apoſtles, fearleſs of danger, were a0: 
[hi teaching publicly in the temple. The rea 
Yi * judges, equally ſurpriſed at their e- ; 
Wh * ſcape, and provoked by their bold- = 
16 „ nels, and growing reputation, are at C for: 

| * a loſs what to do. However, they 5 


ö * ſend for the apoſtles; and they, with- 
1 * out b 
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out any compulſion, readily attend. 
And being aſked the reaſon of the 
diſobedience they had ſhewn to their 
orders, they boldly avow what they 
“ had done, and their reſolution of 
“ ſupporting, at all hazards, the cauſe 
of Jeſus; whoſe death they flatly 
charge the judges with, and whoſe 
reſurrection they openly aſſert; plead- 
ing the ſuperior obligations they were 
under to the divine authority, as an 
apology for their diſobedience, and 
appealing to themſelves for the rea- 
ſonableneſs of ſuch a conduct *. 


Exaſperated to the higheſt degree 
* with 
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There is ſuch a ſtriking reſemblance betwixt 
this part of the defence offered by the Apaſtles before 
the Sanhedrim, and that offered by Socrates when 
pleading his own cauſe before the Athenians, that it 
cannot eſcape the obſervation of any who have ever 
read both. 

Socrates, who lived in one of the moſt degenerate 
periods of the Athenian commonwealth, was too 
good to eſcape the envy, cenſure, and oppolition of 
lome among that licentious people, who, becauſe he 
attempted to correct the ſentiments, and reform the 
practice, oi his countrymen, with reſpect to religion, 
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; , ö 5 60 
*& with a defence which carried in it 
: ” 
* ſuch a heavy and public accuſation 
. ; T 
* againſt them, they are for proceeding 
| # THe ; cc 
0 * immediately to extremities againſt the 
[N ** apoſtles, as the only effectual way to 
1 ** prevent the ſpread of that hated reli- 
4 “gion which they ſupported. At this h 
118 3 : | - 8 2 
* * critical juncture, Gamalicl, who, it * 
jy * would ſeem, had waited the iſſue of - 
i . R . | 2 
Il „their deliberations, roſe up, and, p 
Ih * ſhocked on 
| 604 
Wl! * 
Hull is accuſed of a deſign to corrupt both; who, be- 5 
. cauſe he failed not to expoſe the ignorance of the 70 
| 1 Sophiſts, who were the tutors of the great, and the Sac 
1 ſuperſtition of the Poets, who were the inſtructors of UT», 
e the vulgar, drew upon himſelf the reſentment of ed 
of both. to 
I! | Theſe, taking the advantage of their influence upe 
| 1 with their reſpective admirers, did all they could to to 
10 ruin Socratet, whoſe knowledge and manners, and mo 
| in the weight theſe gave him with the beſt of the peo- you 
0 ple, they conſidered as a bar to that greatneſs and = 
y e 


vr . . A 
0 power at which they aſpired. 
| . . * . 
1 Since, therefore, they could no other wile ruin him, 


| Wl . . . mal 
il a molt falſe and calumnious accuſation is trumped up 2s 
. againſt him by Melitus, and ſupported by Lycor and | Ls 

FI Anytus, with all the force of their eloquence and in- 7 

il 3 , to c 

fluence, — In the apologetic diſcourſe which Secra- 1 

tes made for himſelf upon this occaſion, Plato, his * 
or. 


ſcholar, introduces him, in one part of it, expreſſing 
himſelt 


| 5 


* ſhocked with the violence of the 
* meaſures they ſeemed reſolved on, 
** he, with a gravity becoming the im- 
* portance of the occaſion, — the cauſe 
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himſelf to this purpoſe. Ei wor TpIs Tavra UOTE, * 
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UTypegizy. — 7, e. Should you, to the charge exhibit- 
ed againſt me, reply, — Secrates, we pay no regard 
to what Anytus has advanced ; we acquit you ; but 
upon this expreſs condition, that you are never again 
to be employed in this manner, nor to teach any 
more: if you do, you ſhall be put to death: Were 
you, as I ſaid, to offer me a pardon upon thete 
terms, my anſwer ſhould be, — O Athenians, I high- 
ly eſteem and regard you; but I will rather obey God 
than you : and as long as I live, and my ſtrength re- 
mains, I will not ceaſe to teach and inſtruct ſuch of 
you as I ſhall have occaſion to meet, in my uſual 
way. This office I will perform to young and old, 
to countrymen and ſtrangers; but, in a particular 
manner, to you my countrymen, with whom I am 
more nearly connected. For, be aſſured, this is the 
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in dependence, — the dignity of his 
own character, yea, —and that of 
the court, which the other members, 
at leaſt in the firſt tranſports of their 
paſſion, ſeem to have forgot, of- 
fered the following ſage advice, 


e 


ver. 35. — 41. Ye men of Ijrael, 


command of God; and I am perſuaded, that you 
enjoy not a greater privilege in the ſtate, than this 
{ervice which I perform for God. Plat. Apolog. 


' Secrat. 


This paſſage has often, and very juſtly, been ad- 
mired as one of the fineſt of antiquity, It breathes 
ſentiments truly excellent, — a ſpirit of true heroiſm, 
in his noble contempt of death, — of patrioti/m, in 
his affection for his countrymen, and — of pzety, in 
the ſacred regard he ſhews for God. Now, let the 
character and fituation of the apoſtles, at this junc- 
ture, be but duly attended to, and I dare appeal to 
the impartial world, whether their ſpeech is not as 
animated, and their conduct as great and noble, 
This I take notice of, not at all to detract from the 
honour due to Socrates, (it would be baſe ſo much 
as to attempt it), but that thoſe gentlemen who 


are accuſtomed to run down the apoſtles as a ſet of 


weak contemptible creatures, may conſider how far 
they are deſerving of ſuch epithets, or it is conſiſt- 
ent with candour to give them, when their conduct 


is ſo ſimilar to that which they ſo juſtly admire in an- 


other. 


* take 
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tale heed what ye intend to do, as touch - 
mg theſe men. For before theſe days 
* roſe up Theudas, boaſting himſelf to be 
ſome body, to whom a number of men, a- 
% bout 400, joined themſelves : who was 
* lain, and all, as many as obeyed him, 
% were ſcattered, and brought to nought. 
** After this man, roſe up Judas of Galilee, 
in the days of the taxing, and drew a- 
way much people after him: He alſo pe- 
riſhed, and all, even as many as obeyed 
* him, were diſperſed. And now I ſay 
* unto you, Refrain from theſe men, and 
* let them alone: for if this counſel, or 
* this work, be of men, it will come to 
* nought : but if 1t be of God, ye cannot 
* overthrow it; left haply ye be found to 
* fight againſt God.” And it is added, 
* To him they agreed: and when they had 
called the apoſiles, and beaten them, they 
% commanded them, that they ſhould not 
* preach in the name of Jeſus, and let them 
6c go. 

I hope it will be thought no objection 
to this narrative, or the argument that 
may be deduced from it, that the facts 
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contained in it are tranſmitted to us in 
the records of Chriſtianity. Where elſe 
ſhould we ſo naturally expect to find an 
account of them? Among the wri- 
tings of the enemies of Chriſtianity, it 
could not be looked for, if they thought 
it could in the leaſt militate againſt 
them. 

For a confirmation of the truth of 
the abovc- mentioned facts, let it ſuffice 
to obſerve, that (ſo far at leaſt as 1 
know) they have never been refuſed, 
much leſs diſproved, by any of the 
Sanhedrim, or the Jews, though they 
could not be ignorant of what is al- 
ledged in the preceding narrative, as 
the hiſtory of the Ads 1s generally al- 
lowed to have been written about A. D. 
63. i. e. about the cloſe of Paul's two 
years impriſonment at Rome, with an 
account of which it concludes. And 
as little can it be imagined, that they 
wanted either inclination to deny, or 
power to diſprove theſe facts, had not 
the account given of them been juſt. 
And ſhould any of our modern [njidels 

take 
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take upon them, without adducing any 
proof, to deny the authenticity of it, 
might it not be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that a proof can be brought in favour 
of this hiſtory, as ſtrong as of any o- 
ther of equal antiquity ? 

Taking, therefore, the hiſtory as ad- 
mitted, our buſineſs 1s, to inquire of 
what ſervice it can be made to the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity. 

For this purpoſe, I ſhall endeavour 
to make it appear, that hence there a- 
riſes a collateral and ſubſidiary argu- 
ment for Chriſtianity, of conſiderable 
weight, becauſe furniſhed from the con- 
duct of thoſe who cannot be ſuſpected 
of any bias in its favour, but what 
was occaſioned by the force of its evi- 
dence. 

The argument 1s ſuggeſted from the 
part which the court in general, and 
Gamaliel in particular, bore in the re- 
markable trial of the apoſtles, mention- 
ed in the above paſſage of hiſtory; from 
which it is propoſed to ſhew, that both 
afford the ſtrongeſt preſumptions of 
their 


1 


their conviction with reſpect to the 
truth of the reſurrection of Jeſus, upon 
which his religion reſts as its baſis. An 
argument this, which comes recom= 
mended, by the novelty and compen- 
diouſneſs of it, to ſome, who, if it 
wanted either, would not give them- 
ſelves the trouble of confidering it; 
and which, from the manner of its ap- 
pearance in this eſſay, may perhaps ex- 
cite the attention of others, who may 
be able to exhibit it to the public with 
greater advantage, from their improve- 
ments upon it; for which, I am ſen- 
ſible, there is ſtill abundant ſcope. 


Encouraged by theſe hopes, — the 


confidence he has in the candour of his 
readers, and — by the advice of ſome 
of his friends, (to whom he gratefully 
acknowledges his obligations for the ju- 
dicious hints they have ſuggeſted), the 
author ventures it abroad; and will 
reckon himſelf happy if it ſhall be found 
to contain any thing of ſervice to. the 
cauſe of religion, and as ſuch deſerving 


of 


BE 26 


of a favourable reception from the pu- 
blic. 

In the diſcuſſion of this argument, I 
ſhall, for the ſake of that order which 
it may be proper to obſerve, divide this 
eſſay into two parts; the firſt of which 
ſhall have the conduct of the court; 
the ſecond, the advice of Gamaliel, as it 
is ſupported by his character, and the 
argument he makes uſe of for the ſub- 
ject of it. The obſervations from both, 
in favour of Chriſtianity, I ſhall reſerve 
to the concluſion, 
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DISSERTATION, 


5 I. 


Obſervations on the conduct of the Sanbe- 
drim, in the trial of the apoſtles, and 
an attempt to account for it, in conſiſt- 
ence with their belief of the reſurrec- 
tion of Jeſus, which it ſeems to diſcover. 


FAITHFUL record of the 


tranſactions of this venera- 
ble court, ſo far as concerns 
the ſubject of this eſſay, is 
now before us, and ſubjected to our 
review. The character of the priſoners 
at the bar, —the ground of their arraign- 
ment, — the importance of the cauſe in 


dependence, — the defence the priſoners 


make, — the part the judges act, — and 
C the 
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the advice Gamaliel offers, claim our 
attention to this moſt ſolemn trial, and 


muſt intereſt us in the iſſue of it. 
To paſs over many remarks upon the 


conduct of this court, which I might 


make, did they fall within my preſent 
deſign, I beg leave to offer a few, which 
I hope the reader will find to be juſt, 
and properly authenticated. And, 

In the firſt place, though the apoſtles 
had the day before been committed to 
ſtrict ward ; though the Sanhedrim * 


had been informed of their eſcape, and 
very 


* That the reader may the better judge of the re- 
gard due to the deciſions of this court, it may not 
be improper to drop a few hints with reſpect to the 
inſtitution, nature, juriſdiction, and authority of it. 
The Rabbinical, and ſome Chriſtian writers, pre- 
tend to trace the inſtitution of this court as far back 
as the time of Moſes, — to found the erection of it 
upon the command of God to him, Numb. xi. 16. 17. 
— and alledge, that from that time it ſubſiſted du- 
ring all the intermediate periods of the Jewiſh ſtate; 
till the reduction of the city and temple of Jeruſa- 
lem by Titus, the Roman Emperor. But for this 
its ſo early origin, I humbly imagine the vouchers 
are not ſuch as can be depended on, Its name, 
which is evidently of a Greek derivation, would 
ſeem 
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very probably had received a hint of 
the manner of it too; yet, can it eſcape 
the obſervation of any? they never ſo 
much as interrogate them about it, or 


attempt 


ſeem to indicate, that it is not of ſo great antiquity, 
And there are many reaſons, of conſiderable weight, 
which would induce one to place it no higher than 
the government of the Aſmonzan family, or the 
time of the Maccabees. But as to this the inquiry 
is not neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. 

It is of more conſequence to obſerve, that, for a 
conſiderable time at leaſt, it was the ſupreme court 
of judicature in the Jewiſh nation; — that, to ren- 
der it the more reſpectable, and give its deciſions the 
more weight, it was compoſed of 70 or 72 members, 
choſen out of the beſt families, both of the prieſts and 
laity, and diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge, eſpe- 
cially of the law, both written and traditional; — 
that the great council or ſenate had its feat at Jeru- 

ſalem, and, before the conqueſt of Judea by the Ro- 
mans, took cogniſance of the molt important affairs, 
relating both to church and ſtate, the whole council 
ſitting upon ſuch occaſions, and no leſs than twenty- 
three of the members upon any other, (Lightf. Hor, 
Hib, et Talmud, in Joan. xviii. 15. p. 609). But after 
Judea became a province of the Roman empire, 
though the Jews retained the undiſturbed exerciſe of 
their religion, and had the liberty of holding their 
ſenate, council, or ſanhedrim; yet as this council 
muſt have ſitten by licence from the Roman govern- 
C 2 Ors, 
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attempt to prove a colluſion with the 
keepers of the priſon; which, had there 
been any ſuch thing, it was moſt natural 
for them to have done: for they could not 


be : te 


ors, it is not eaſy to determine preciſely what powers 
it till remained poſſeſſed of. 
The learned have taken diſferent ſides upon this 


tile on the Creed, p. 195. 196, — Others there are 
who hold an opinion, which is, as it were, a mean 
betwixt the two former; and alledge, that as the 
Romans ſeldom concerned themſelves in matters that 
purely 
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| ith queſtion, and offered many plauſible things in ſup- {c 
Tory port of their reſpective opinions. d. 
. Dr Lightfoot ſeems to allow, that for forty years F . 
. before the deſtruction of the temple, the Sanhedrim 7 1 
140 had loſt the power of judging in capital cauſes; but Z al 
0 alledges it was not taken from them by the Romans, 1 
[1/010] but loſt, non utends, by their own ſupine negligence, 
th [of or unreaſonable lenity, (Lighif. Hor, Hib. et Tal- P 
i mud. v. 2. p. 248. 611.) t. 
1 But Mr Larducr thinks, (and inde<d he ſays a | a 
mt great deal for his opinion), that, after the reduction | \ 1. 
14 of the Jews by the Romans, the Sanhedrim had no by P 
tn | power left with it of final judgement in capital cau- % H 
| Wii, ſes. He allows they had the privilege of juunnon- 5 * 
1175 ing witneſſes, taking examinations, inflicting leſſer 1 ti 
000% puniſhments, ſuch as, impriſonment and flagella- £ | * 
0 . * 
00. tion; but contends, the ſentence of death could not bf t] 
1000 be paited by any but the Roman Governor; (Vide & I 
Go Lardn. Credibil. &c. v. 1. p. 70. 217). 5 by 
10 0 Of the ſame opinion is Biſhop Pearſon, in his trea- 4 7 
WN | 
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be ignorant of the advantage the apo- 
ſtles would take from their declining 
ſuch inquiry, to gain credit to the ac- 
count they themſelves gave of the mat- 
ter, and thereby ſtrengthen their cauſe. 

On the contrary, conſcious, it would 
ſeem, of the truth of the miracle, in 
the deliverance of the apoſtles from pri- 
ſon, the Sanhedrim never fo much as 
diſpute, much leſs attempt to difprove 
it: yea, they artfully avoid all inquiry 
about their eſcape, leſt they might have 


purely related to the religion of the countries which 
they conquered, they allowed the Jews to examine, 
at the bar of the Sanhedrim, all matters relating to 
religion, and particularly hereſy, the claims of the 
prophets, &c. (Lightf. Hor, Hib. et Talmud. in 
Act. ix. 2. p. 681.), and to condemn for crimes 
which the Jewiſh law made capital; but that the ra- 
tification of ſuch ſentence by the Roman Governor 
was neceflary to authoriſe the execution of it, If to 
the above account it is added, that at this time (che 
moſt degenerate period of the Jewilh ſtate) the San- 
hedrim was mainly compoſed of Phariſees and Sad- 
ducees, the firſt igt, the laſt [ibertines, in reli- 
gion, their treatment of Chriſtanity will ſay nothing 
againſt it, but the remorſe they betray, a great deal 


for it. 


1 
++ 
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thereby provoked them to divulge the 
manner of it. 

Thus, from their ſilence concerning 
it in their preſent circumſtances, the 
preſumption 1s, that the members of 
the Sanhedrim believed the truth of it, 
or dreaded the iſſue of an inquiry into 
it. Len, 

Not only do they make no objection 
to the authenticity of the miracle 
wrought in behalf of the apoſtles, but 
as little do they make any to thoſe ſaid 
to have been performed by the apoſtles 
themſelves. So far are they from de- 
nying them, that they expreſsly acknow- 
ledge them (Acts iv. 15. 16.), and be- 
come witneſſes to the truth of them; 
which we may believe they would ne- 
ver have done, could they poſſibly have 
adduced any thing to invalidate-or ex- 
poſe them; as this would have been, 
not only the moſt rational, but alſo the 
thorteſt and moſt ſucceſsful, method of 
ruining the intereſt of the apoſtles, and 
advancing their own. But, 

Though they do not deny, yea tho' 
they 


1 


they acknowledge, that a notable mira- 
cle had been done by the apoſtles, be- 
cauſe manifeſt to all that dwelt in Jeruſa- 
lem, they go another way to work, to de- 
ſtroy the force of the argument drawn 
from it, ſince they had not honeſty e- 
nough to own it. 

They take the advantage of the weak- 
neſs and credulity of a ſuperſtitious 
people, and endeavour to make them 
ſubſervient to their political views. 
They attempt to perſuade them, that 
the miracles wrought by the apoſtles, 
inſtead of being the effect of a divine 
agency, were produced by the aid of a- 
mulets or ſpells, — by virtue of the te- 
tragrammaton, or ineffable name of 
God, which they alledged Chriſt had 
ſtole out of the temple, or — by the 
power of magic : pretences theſe, how- 
ever abſurd, the beſt their prejudice or 
invention could furniſh them with, to 
ſupport their own dechning credit, and 
weaken, if they could not deſtroy, that 
of the apoſtles, which they ſaw daily 1n- 
creaſing, 
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Such was the notoriety of the mira- 
cles wrought by our Lord and his apo- 
ſtles, that they ſaw there was not the 
leaſt room left for cavil about the truth 
of them; and therefore they were ob- 


liged, either to acknowledge them as 


the eflect of a divine power, or to ac- 
count for them in ſome other way. 
And in the ſolution they give of the 
matter, it is difficult to ſay, whether 
they diſcover greater weakne/s of judge- 
ment, or badneſs of heart, in admitting 
the miracles wrought by their own pro- 
phets as a confirmation of their miſſion 
from God; and yet rejecting thoſe 
wrought by our Lord, and his apoſtles, 


without ſo much as offering a proof of 


their being wrought by a different 
power. 

This objection, if it has any force in 
it againſt the latter, muſt alſo conclude 
againſt the former, and with one ſtroke 
deſtroy all regard to their own religion, 
as well as that of Jeſus. But no mat- 


ter: in their preſent humour, even hat 
mull 
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muſt fall, rather than that this ſhould 
ſtand. | 

Do not all theſe mean ſhifts, theſe 
little artifices, however cunningly var- 
niſhed over, betray not only the moſt 
obſtinate prejudice, and inveterate ma- 
lice, but alſo a ſtrong preſumption of 
their conviction, both of the reality of 
the miracles, and of a divine agency in 
the performance of them; and thus, 
not only leave the Chriſtian in poſſeſſion 
of all the advantage he can derive from 
this argument, but add to the force of 
it, by the weakneſs of their attempt to 
wreſt it from him? But this I only ob- 
ſerve by the by. 

What I think of moſt conſequence to 
obſerve, upon the conduct of the San- 
hedrim in this famous trial of the a- 
poſtles, is, that though the chief ground 
of their arraignment was the public te- 
ſtimony they gave to the reſurrection 
of Jeſus, as a fact upon which they 
reſted (as he himſelf had done before) 
the truth of his character and religion; 
though, I ſay, this public teſtimony, and 
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the miracles they wrought in ſupport 
of it, were the chief grounds of their 
impeachment and trial; yet, is it not 
ſurpriſing, none of the judges ſo much 
as inſinuate any thing, either againſt the 
one or the other ? 

Whence all this ſilence? Was this 
acting like men who believed the re- 
ſurrection of our Lord, and the mira- 
cles of his apoſtles, to be all een and 
impoſture ? 

They were too ſagacious not to have 
ſeen, that if they could have adduced a 
proof of fraud in either, they would, 
ail at once, have expoſed them and their 
cauſe, yea ruined both, Why then did 
they not attempt it? It could not be 
alledged by the Sanhedrim, that the 
ſtory of the reſurrection had ſo lately 


faken air, that they had not time to pre- 


pa re a confutation of it. Had this been 
the caſe, it would have juſtly ſubjected 
the account which the apoſtles gave of 
it to ſuſpicion, and been a ſufficient a- 
pology for the Sanhedrim's declining a 


thorough examination of it, at leaſt at 
that 


E 


that time. But the reverſe was the 
matter of fact. How ſoon the apoſtles 
were themſelves ſatisfied of the truth 
of the reſurrection, it was publicly an- 
nouneed to the world, and ſtill boldly 
adhered to, not only in the firſt ſallies 
of paſſion, when it might be alledged 
their pride would not allow them to 
recant, but alſo in their moſt ſober mo- 
ments, ſeveral years after, when the 
Sanhedrim had ſufficient time for a de- 
liberate inquiry into the truth of it; — 
yea, adhered to in the immediate view 
of the greateſt danger for their public 
avowal of it. Why then, I ſay, did 
not the Sanhedrim attempt a confuta- 
tion of their account of it? It could 
only be, becauſe they ſaw they muſt 
fail of ſucceſs, or were themſelves con- 
vinced of what their pride would not 
allow them confeſs to be true, and their 
mtereſt made them endeavour to per- 
ſuade the world was fal/e. 

They were ſharp-ſighted enough to 
obſerve, that, in proportion as the ac- 
count of the reſurrection given by the 

D 2 apoſtles 
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apoſtles gained credit, their intereſt with 
the people muſt decline. It was neceſſary, 
therefore, to dreſs up ſome plauſible tale, 
that might in the mean time amuſe 
them. Accordingly they publiſhed to 
the world, that the diſciples had ſtole 
away the body of their Lord from the 
ſepulchre, while the guard placed upon 
it was aſleep; and, to gain the greater 
credit to this account, they prevailed 
upon the ſoldiers to publiſh it as the 
genuine account of the matter. 

This ſtory they trumped up, on the 
firſt notice of the reſurrection, before 
any other account of it could have 
time to fly abroad; and filly as this ex- 
pedient was, could they have ſupport- 
ed it with proper evidence, it had been 
deciſive as to the charge of impoſture 
which they attempted to fix upon the a- 
poſtles. 

But, is it not too remarkable to eſcape 
the notice of any? they never ſo much 
as oftered a proof in ſupport of the 
account they themſelves gave, or againſt 
that given by the apoſtles, notwith- 

{ſtandings 
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ſtanding the matter in diſpute was of 
the laſt importance, — the whole nation 
was intereſted in the iſſue of it, and — 
many had already declared in favour of 
the reſurrection. 

The Sanhedrim had at this time an 
additional incitement to have ſet them 
upon the moſt minute ſcrutiny of the 
account given of the reſurrection of je- 
ſus by his apoſtles. They had not on- 
ly aſſerted their own account of the 
matter to be true, but that given by the 
Sanhedrim to be falſe ; charging them 
expreſsly with having invented the ſtory 
of the flealth, and bribed the ſoldiers 
to acknowledge and propagate it as their 
OWN. | 

This charge of fal/ehood and bribery, 
ſo openly brought againſt them, carried 
in it ſuch an imputation upon their ho- 
nour, as made a vindication neceſſary, 
had it been practicable. What leſs 
could wipe off the ſtain thrown upon 
their character, or juſtify the ſevere 
meaſures they were taking againſt the 
apoſtles? Would you not expect, that, 

whatever 
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whatever they might have done before, 
now their character was ſo directly 
ſtruck at, they would endeavour to ſup- 
port it ? — That, for this purpoſe, had 
they believed the ſtory told by the ſol- 
diers to be true, they would have im- 


mediately apprehended them, adduced 
a proof of the fact, lodged a complaint 
with the Roman Governor againſt them, 
and had them puniſhed for their ne- 
glect, treachery, and contempt of or- 
ders? — Or, if it might be thought im- 
prudent in the Sanhedrim to take ſuch 
proof, or enter ſuch complaint againſt 
the ſoldiers to their officers, leſt reſent- 


ment might have made them retract 


their firſt account of the matter, and 
add the weight of their authority to 
the teſtimony of the apoſtles; yet why 
did they not make the proper inquiry 
after thoſe they conſidered as principals 
in the fraud? Why did they not pro- 
miſe an indemnity and reward to any 
of the accomplices for a diſcovery ? 
Had they not already a proof of the 
powerful influence of money upon one 
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of their number againſt his very maſter! 
why did they not try what ſucceſs the 
offer of it might have with ſome of 
their number againſt his comrades ? 
Or, when the apoſtles ſoon after ap- 
peared in the temple, and publicly 
preached the reſurrection of their Lord, 
why did not the Sanhedrim . queſtion 
them upon this ſubjet? Had either 
of theſe things been done, their ſtory 
would have carried ſome air of plauſi- 
bility in it. How ſurpriſing that none 
of them ſhould ſo much as ever be at- 
tempted ? Whence could a conduct ſo 
ſtrange proceed, but from a conſciouſ- 
neſs that an attempt to clear would 
have only ſerved to blacken their cha- 
racter ſtill more? that nothing was to 
be got by a ſtrict examination into the 
matter, but more diſgrace to them- 
felves? that their endeavours to 7% 
would have only tended to confirm the 
account which the apoſtles gave of the 
reſurrection of their Lord and Maſter ? 
and therefore that the beſt way was, to 
let the ſtory die away, by aſking no 
more queſtions about it? Accordingiy, 

having 
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having called the apoſtles, and ordered 
them to be flogged in their preſence, 
they diſmiſſed them, with the ſtrongeſt 
injunctions not to ſpeak any more in 
the name of Jeſus, if they would not 
incur a puniſhment yet more ſevere. 

Thus the Sanhedrim endeavoured to 
huſh up matters at home, while in the 
mean time they ſent ſuch an account of 
the reſurrection abroad, as might beſt 
ſerve their own purpoſe. 

In the account tranſmitted to the ſe- 
veral ſynagogues *, they charged the 
apoſtles with the ſtealth of their ma- 
ſter's body, but very wiſely left out the 
glaring abſurdity in the firſt edition of 
this ſtory, viz. That though the body was 


* Juſt, Mart. Dial. cum Tryph, — AvJpas X#po- 
rev EXAEXTYS, ig KAGAKY T on , Knpuggay- 
reg, brit 3 jucedyrar CuTY, xx aurov ano TY H, 
ux rog, a rote xc Frey, apnrotes ano TY SHupy, TXAVWgE TY 
av an ws, AtyovTts, EVEYipFar auToy EX VEXpaY, % ag Ypavoy N- 
anuudevel. i. e. Having pitched upon proper perſons, 
they ſent them abroad through the world, to publith, 
that his diſciples, having ſtolen him (his body) in 
the night-time out of the tomb or ſepulchre where 
they had laid it, after they had taken it down from 
the croſs, impoſed on the world, giving out that he 
was riſen from the dead, and had returned to 
heaven. 
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carried away by the diſciples while the 


guard was aſleep, yet they were obliged to 


them for this prece of intelligence. 

Even this account, though better fra- 
med than the firſt, is far from being 
unexceptionable; yea, it is ſubmitted, 
if 1t does not carry ſuch an air of. im- 
probability 1n 1t, as 1s enough, without 
any thing elſe, to create a ſuſpicion of 
forgery. 

But while the abject meanneſs of the 


Sanhedrim, in putting up with ſuch 


affronts from the apo/tles, and the little 
evalive arts they uſed to ſave their re- 
putation with the people, betray a con- 


ſcious guilt; do not the boldneſs and 


intrepidity of the apoſtles, in circum- 
ſtances the moſt dangerous, beſpeak 
their integrity in the account they give 
of the matter, and plainly ſhew, that 
they were not afraid of having it exa- 
mined and canvaſſed to the bottom ? 
nay, would not one be apt to think there 
was nothing they more ardently wiſh- 
ed? For ſurely, had they not been 
themſelves fully ſatisfied of the truth 
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of the reſurrection, and prepared to 


{apport the account they gave of it with 0 
proper evidence, they would never have ; d 
been ſo mad as to provoke the rulers 1 
to expoſe them by a detection, when | b 
they muſt have known, that the Sanhe- tl 
Wi drim had the inclination, and did not | 2 
2448 want the means neceſlary for this pur- | re 
Met pole, * th 
I | To all this allow me to add another | Ve 
1 obſervation upon the conduct of the ce 
"ik court in this matter, 1 pe 
hh At firſt, upon the charge of murder 3 
. brought againſt them by the apoſtles, th 
N they were all in a tranſport of rage and ; in 
E fury; and, however unbecoming the i ra 
| [1H dignity of their character, could not 1 
[ik conceal it. They reſolved inſtantly up- | 
I | on their death, as a ſacrifice to their 18, 
5 | provoked reſentment, ac 
5 But after Gamaliel had ſpoke, it 1s he 
obſerved, To him they agreed; and when 3 
they had called the apoſtles, and beaten to 
them, they commanded that they ſhould not 
tpeak in the name of Jeſus, and let them | fre 
ge. Whence all this ſudden alteration 1 


of 1 
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of conduct? Does it not ſeem to in- 
dicate a ſuſpicion (to ſay no more) that 
the cauſe the apoſtles ſupported, might 
be the cauſe of God? Which, by the by, 
they could never ſo much as have ima- 
gined, but upon the ſuppoſition of the 
reality of the reſurrection, or at leaſt 
their belief of it: for had they belie- 
ved the ſtory told by the apoſtles con- 
cerning it to be all a forgery, it is im- 
poſſible they could have entertained the 
leaſt doubt about the nature of the cauſe 
they were engaged in; and thereforc, 
in place of altering, they would natu- 
rally have purſued the ſame meaſures 
they firſt reſolved on againſt them. 

The only difficulty in this hypotheſis 
is, to reconcile the part the Sanhedrim 
ated with the belief or conviction we 
here aſcribe to them, or at leaſt ſuſpect 
they had. Several cauſes might concur 
to the production of this effect. 

Upon the ſuppoſition, (which is far 
from being an improbable one), that 
the evidence they had before them for 
the reſurrection of Jeſus, had produced 
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1 
in them, if not a full conviction, yet a 
ſecret apprehenſion of the truth of it, I 
readily acknowledge their conduct was 
the reverſe of what it ought to have 
been; but at the fame time ſuch as 
may, in a great meaſure, be accounted 
for, from the well-known effects of pre- 
judice and paſſion; and therefore is 
quite agreeable to what, all circum- 


ſtances conſidered, might have been 
looked for. 


No doubt ſuch conviction ſhould. 
have led them to a frank acknowledge- 
ment of it; but is it a thing ſo ſtrange 
for men to act contrary to the convic- 


tions of their own minds, that it can- 


not be admitted in the caſe before us ? 
No. The inſtances of ſuch conduct, 
however unreaſonable and criminal it 
may be, are, I am afraid, more frequent 
than 1s commonly attended to. 

Did men always ſet out in the ſearch 
of truth, from an honeſt and fincere re- 
gard to it, no doubt all their inquiries 
after it would be conducted with can- 
dour; and an open and avowed acknow- 
ledgement 
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ledgement of it would be the conſe- 
quence of its diſcovery. But who does 
not know the unhappy effects of preju- 
dice, and an attachment to opinions 
early imbibed, and confirmed, not only 
by long habit, but the authority alſo 
which they receive from their general 
prevalence? And though the glare of 
truth may ſometimes pierce through 
the thick fogs of prejudice which in- 
terpoſe betwixt it and the underſtand- 
ing, and by the force of its evidence 
produce conviction; yet it cannot al- 
ways gain an ingenuous acknowledge- 
ment of it. Pride often ſtarts up, and 
prevents it, by repreſenting ſuch a con- 
ceſſion as a reflection upon their ander- 
ſtanding; and it is well known, that men 
under the influence of this paſſion can 
bear ſuch an imputation with leſs tem- 
per than they would do an imputation 
upon their virtue. And hence very 
often they obſtinately reject the truth, 
rather than ſubmit to what they think 


the intolerable ſhame of confeſſing their 
former error. 
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If the juſtneſs of theſe obſervations 
is admitted, will they not, in a great 
meaſure, account for the conduct of 
the Jewiſh rulers in the caſe under con- 
ſideration? For ſurely it cannot be de- 
nied by any who are in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with their character, that pre- 
judice and pride were two main ingre— 
dients in the compoſition of it. 

But though theſe cauſes might ope- 
rate very ſtrongly to the production of 
this effect, yet I doubt not but others 
may have contributed not a little to it 
likewiſe. 

It is well enough known that the 
Praefts, Scribes, and Phariſces, who were 
the ringleaders in the proſecution of je- 
ſus and his apoſtles, had a ſtrong at- 
tachment to the Moſaic inſtitutions, not 
only on account of that ſplendour with 
which many of them were attended, 
but alſo on account of that power and 
influence they had eſtabliſhed among 
the people, by their zealous obſervance 
of them. And were not theſe motives 
ſufficient to make men of bad hearts 
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(and ſuch the moſt of them evidently 
were) oppoſe the introduction of a more 
ſpiritual and refined religion, which, 
how ſoon it took place, would, beſides 
the other conſequences of it, expoſe 
them to the contempt, if not reſent- 
ment, of the people, for the active hand 
they had in cutting off its founder ? 
Under the influence of ſuch prejudices, 
the part they acted, though moſt baſe, 
is not to be wondered at: for what will 
not men, under the dominion of ſuch 
paſſions, venture upon, rather than be 
diſappointed in the gratification of 
them ? 


Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum ? 
LucRET. lib. 1. 


It may perhaps be ſaid, © That tho 
the motives and cauſes above men- 
tioned may, in ordinary caſes, ſome- 
times lead men to act inconſiſt- 
* ently with their own convictions ; 
yet, in the preſent caſe, this cannot 
** be admitted; becauſe that horror and 

* anguiſh 
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anguiſh of mind which never fail to 
accompany the conviction of atro- 
cious crimes, muſt have overbalan- 
* ced every other conſideration : fo 
* that, under the influence of ſuch 
* convictions, it is quite unnatural to 
* ſuppoſe the Sanhedrim would have 
* continued their ſeverity to the apo- 
e ftles.” 

It 1s readily allowed, that a quick 
ſenſe of guilt would naturally occaſion 
remorſe, and very uneaſy reflections ; 
yet it will by no means follow, that a 
{enſe of guilt, even of the blackeſt and 
moſt aggravated kind, will always pro- 
duce repentance and reformation, and 
prove, for the future, an effectual and 
uniform reſtraint from actions equally 
baſe. The contrary is evident from 
matter of fact: yea, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſee it operate in a manner 
ſimilar to this, in which the Sanhedrim 
acted in the caſe under conſideration. 

It is highly probable, that as ſoon as 
they became ſenſible of their guilt in 
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40 


cutting off our Lord, their minds were 


filled 


13 


filled with the moſt painful reflections, 
and foreboding apprehenſions of puniſh- 
ment. 

The only way in which they could 
propoſe to themſelves any enjoyment of 
the preſent, was by induſtriouſly avoiding 
to reflect on what was paſt; and therefore 
no wonder they ſhould conſider the a- 
poſtles as the enemies of their peace, 
when, by any means, they brought 
their crucified Lord to their remem- 
brance, and thus awakened thoſe keen 
reproaches of their own minds, which, 
by a thouſand ſhifts, they had endea- 
voured to lull afleep. In ſuch an un- 
happy fituation of mind, almoſt every 
incident was enough to put them out 
of humour, both with themſelves and 
all around them. 

At ſome ſuch paroxyſm of diſtreſs as 
this, it ſeems to have been, that the San- 
hedrim meditated the deſtruction of the 
apoſtles : for from the hiſtory it appears, 
that the reſolution againſt them took its 
riſe more from reſentment on accoun 
of the heavy charge which they brought 
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againſt the Sanhedrim, than from any 
thing in their behaviour rude and diſ- 
reſpectful : And, therefore, though the 
bad uſage they gave the apoſtles may be 
admitted as an evidence of the badneſs 
of their hearts, yet it does not conclude 
againſt the conviction we ſuppoſe them 
to be under, with reſpect to the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus, and the cauſe with 
which it was connected. 

As little does the conceſſion, which, 
we have already obſerved, they made 
in favour of the apoſtles, upon the 
counſel or advice of Gamaliel. It is true 
this conceſſion may, in appearance, and 
at firſt fight, ſeem inconſiſtent with the 
preceding obſervation ; in which we 
ſuppoſe the death of the apoſtles reſol- 
ved on by the Sanhedrim in order to 
rid themſelves of all future uneaſineſs 
from them; but, upon mature conſide- 
ration, will be found perfectly recon- 
cileable with it. For though, under the 
immediate ſenſe of pain, a guilty mind 
ſometimes reſolves upon the moſt deſpe- 
rate courſes for the removal of it; yet, 
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at other times, and in a more tender 
mood, it is leſs violent, and ſeems to 
receive ſome impreſſions from argument 
and reflection, though, from a variety 
of cauſes, they may be hindered from 
producing their full effect. 

Upon the whole, after the moſt im- 
partial review of the part the Sanhe- 
drim acted in this famous and import- 
ant trial, I cannot help thinking, that 
while they diſcover the greateſt viru- 
lence in the oppoſition they give to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, their conduct at 
the ſame time betrays a ſecret convic- 
tion of the truth of that capital article 
of it, the reſurrection of Jeſus, not- 
withſtanding all the art and policy with, 
which they endeavour to varnith it o- 
ver, and conceal it: and yet ſuch con- 
viction they could never be ſuſpected of, 
all things conſidered, if the evidence for 
the reſurrection had not been next to 


irreſiſtible. Thus, 


Fas eft et ab hoſte doceri. 
Ovid. Metam. lib. 4. 
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Paſſing over the conduct of the San- 
hedrim, with theſe few remarks upon it, 


I proceed to 


FART 
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„ II. 


Of Gamaliel's conduct in the famous Couu- 
cil, or Sanhedrim, of the Jews, aſſem- 
bled for the trial of the Apoſiles. 


HEN I firſt undertook the illu- 
{tration of the hiſtorical paſ- 


ſage already referred to, and 

of the argument in favour of Chriſtiani- 
ty to be deduced from it, what I pro- 
poſed was no more than a particular 
conſideration of the part Gamaliel acted 
at this trial of the apoſtles, — the advice 
he offered to this auguſt aſſembly of 
the Jews, —and the regard due to it 
from his character, and the argument 
with which he ſupported it. But when 
I ſet about the execution of my deſign, 
I found myſelf inſenſibly led, by a, train 
of thought, into the few paſting obſer- 
vations upon the conduct of the Sanke- 
drim 


[40] 


drim in general, with which I have pre- 0 
ſented the reader in the firſt part; and l 
I hope they will appear to be juſt, and | 0 
connected with the original deſign of 
the eſſay, to which I now addreſs my- | V 
ſelf in the following ſections. t. 
| a 
a 
D.E G' 1:1 0-N I. n 
3 
Of the advice offered by Gamaliel, and an t] 
examination of the ſeveral principles up- 5 
on which it may be ſuppeſed to have been C] 
given. tl 
it 
HE advice which Gamaliel offered D 
to the Sanhedrim, while delibe- n 
rating what ought to be done with the 80 
apoſtles, was as follows. Ye men of = 
* Iſrael, take heed to yourſekves what you | by 
* intend to do as touching theſe men. I jay 5 
* unto you, refrain from them, and let them & 
* alone, left haply ye be found to fight even 5 
* againſt God. What more he obſerves 21 


to them upon this occaſion, 15 by way 


of 
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of illuſtration and ſupport of the advice 
he gives, and will fall under our confi- 
deration afterwards. | 

To judge of the import of this ad- 
vice, it will be neceſſary to reflect upon 
the charge brought againſt the apoſtles, 
and the ground of it. It was not for 
any thing they had done in a private 
character or capacity, that ſuch ſevere 
meaſures were reſolved on by the San- 
hedrim againſt them. No. But for 
their preaching the Meſſiahſhip and re- 
ſurrection of their crucified Lord, and 
charging the Jews, and particularly 
their rulers, with his murder. Hence 
it is evident, that the cauſe of Chriſtia- 
nity (not the conduct of the apoſtles, 
abſtracted from it) was, though it is 
not expreſsly ſaid ſo, the great ſubject 
of their preſent deliberation, and what 
Gamaliel referred to in theſe phraſes, 
% This counſel,” and © This work,” This 
is ſo evident, that there is no nced of 
adducing a proof of it: but his opi- 
nion with reſpect to it is not at firſt fo 
obvious. 


11 


I acknowledge, the manner in which 
he expreſſes himſelf, carries ſomewhat 
of obſcurity in it; but, I humbly ima- 
gine, an impartial conſideration of the 
words themſelves, and of the circum- 
ſtances under which they were ſpoken, 
may enable us to develop his meaning 
in them. 

When an author does not ſee proper 
to deliver his opinion in terms ſo ex- 
preſs as to prevent all ambiguity, the 
faireſt method of arriving at his mean- 
ing ſeems to be, a candid examination 
of the ſeveral principles which, in his 
then ſituation and circumſtances, may 
be moſt naturally ſuppoſed to have had 
the greateſt influence upon him, and to 
follow that on whoſe fide there is the 
higheſt degree of probability, which 
does belt account for his conduct, and 
make it appear moſt conſiſtent with 1t- 
ſelf, unleſs there be evident reaſons for 
the Contrary. 

. Thoſe who have occaſionally touched, 
or deſignedly commented, upon this re- 
markable paſſage of hiſtory, have run 


into 


3 
into a diverſity of ſentiments concern- 
ing Gamaliel's deſign, and the principles 
upon which he acted in this affair, ac- 
cording to the different views they have 
taken of it. 

Moſt ſeem to think, that he aimed at 
no more than the releaſe of the apo- 
ſtles; but as to the principle upon 
which he adviſed this, they have en- 
tertained very different opinions: ſome 
alledging, that he adviſed it from the 
conſiderations of mere prudence ; — o- 
thers, from an attachment to a party ; — 
or from a principle of moderation; — or 
from an opinion that the apoſtles migat 
be ſecretly purſuing the ſame plan with 
thoſe who had before eſpouſed the ide 
of liberty; — or from a downright un- 
certainty with reſpect to the merits of 
the cauſe for wiuch they were tried. 
But I cannot help thinking, that ſome- 
thing more was intended by Camalic! 
than the mere relcaſe of the priſoners ; 
that he meant to ſerve the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity ; and that in this he ated 
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from the favourable opinion he enter- 


1 


tained of it as the cauſe of God. 

The ſeveral opinions deſerve a minute 
and candid diſcuſſion; and thus weigh- 
ed in the balance of impartial reaſon, 
their reſpective weight may be determi- 
ned, and we may diſcern to which ſide 
the ſcale inclines. And if, in the iſſue 
of ſuch inveſtigation, the higheſt degree 
of probability ſhall appear on the fide 
of that interpretation which ſuppofes 
his favourable opinion of Chriſtianity, 
his opinion muſt, in proportion to theſe 
degrees of probability, produce a con- 
viction of the truth of it; becauſe, as 
I thall endeavour to ſhew afterwards, it 
was not raſhly formed, or without the 
proper means and opportunities of ob- 
taining all that information which was 
nece{lary to enable him to give a mature 
Judgement in the matter. 

As I have ventured to difter from 
writers of conſiderable note, and to en- 
tertain a fingular opinion upon this 
{ubject, the reader has a title to be in- 
formed of the reaſons that have inch- 
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ned me to it, and alſo to judge of their 
importance and force; and I hope he will 
excuſe me, if, before I offer a vindication 
of my own, I take the liberty to canvaſs 
thoſe which have been entertained by o- 
thers. | 

Some, as I obſerved above, have i- 
magined, that the advice of lenity to the 
apoltles proceeded upon the conſidera- 
tion of prudence, as if, in the preſent 
humour of the people, it was unſafe to 
proceed to extremities againſt their fa- 
vourites. | 

But had this been the reaſon that de- 
termined him to adviſe this meaſure, 
what hindered him from ſpeaking out 
his ſentiments plainly, and without diſ- 
guiſe ; eſpecially as there were none 
preſent but the members of the coun- 
cil, (the apoſtles having been removed), 
and therefore he could be under no re- 
{traint ? 

It may perhaps be thought, that the 
alteration in the meaſures of the Sanhe- 
drim, in conſequence of lus advice, gives 
countenance to this conjecture with re- 

1 ſpect 
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pect to the principle upon which it is 1 

ſuppoſed to have been given. But had It 

it been a dread of the reſentment of the t 

populace that made him adviſe this | ti 

caution, does it not deſerve to be conſi- 3 

dered, if the ſame principle of prudence EM 

70 i 4 would not have made Him remonſtrate P 
1 4 againſt, and the Sanhedrim abſtain from, ſt 
48h whipping and ſcourging them, as a ſtep | a 
equally, if not more, unpolitical tan ae 

their death, which they firſt reſol ved p. 

on? py t] 

Might he not have told them, that {h 

the apoſtles would confider ſuch treat- mw 

ment as an act of the greateſt injuſtice, p. 

and as the rudeſt indignity that could la 

be offered to them; and therefore would th 

probably watch an opportunity of re- th 

ſenting it? Might he not have told ſu 

them, that if they had any dread of Þ to 

the {pread of their tenets, or the grow- m 

ing ſucceſs of the religion taught by 8 th 

them, they took the moſt improper th 

courſe in the world to prevent either? ſu 

— That they might be convinced from P 

experience, that the apoſtles were not th 


to 
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to be frighted by their menaces into ſi- 
lence; and therefore might conclude, 
that, irritated by the bad uſage given 
them, they would, how ſoon they were 
ſet at liberty, diſſeminate their princi- 


ples with ſtill greater zeal among the 


people, and uſe all their influence to 
ſtir them up againſt the authors of the 
abuſe they met with? — That on all theſe 
accounts the courſe they took might 
prove in the iſſue more dangerous to 
them than what they firſt reſolved on, 
ſhould they have executed it? — That 
upon the ſuppoſition the apoſtles were 
put to death, they might, no doubt, 
lay their account with an uproar among 
the people, in the firſt tranſports of 
their paſhon ; but that it would ſoon 
ſubſide, for want of any proper perſons 
to foment and keep it up; and, in the 
mean time, that they might comfort 
themſelves with this hope, that, with 
the apoſtles themſelves, the cauſe they 
ſupported would die allo, there being 
probably none who would undertake 
the defence of it when they were gone? 
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In ſome ſuch manner, we may ſup- 
poſe, he would have reaſoned with the 
Sanhedrim upon the change of Heir 
conduct, had he been ſwayed merely 
by prudential conſiderations; and there- 
fore, as we find no ſuch argumentation 
uſed with them, the preſumption is, 
that this was not the principle which 
influenced Hic. But, 

What particularly deſerves notice here, 
is, that Gamaliel not only drops no 
hint of any ſuch dread or ſuſpicion of 
the people's reſentment, as the ground 
of the advice he offers; but plainly 
ſuggeſts another cauſe for it, viz. the 
reaſon they had to dread the guilt of an 
oppoſition to God, ſhould they proceed 
to extremities againſt the apoſtles. 

Though there /ezems to be more, yet 
there is really as little weight in the opi- 


nion of thoſe who think, that any fa- 


vour Gamaliel intended the apoſtles, 
proceeded from a party-ſpirit, — from a 
coincidence of their ſentiments with 


thoſe of the Phariſees, upon the ſubject 


of the reſurrection from the dead ; and 
out 
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out of brite and oppoſition to the Sad- 
ducees, who denied it, and are ſuppoſed 
to be the ſpring of the proſecution car- 
ried on againſt the apoſtles. | 

It is acknowledged, that the Phari- 
fees and Sadducees differed widely in 
their ſyſtems of religion; and that from 
thence ſometimes aroſe very warm and 
keen diſputes betwixt them. But it 1s 
obſervable, that, however they might 
be divided upon other occaſions, they 
were united upon this, and, forgetting: 
the little diſtinctions of a party, con- 
curred in the proſecution of the apo- 
{tles, from an apprehenſion of the dan- 
ger ariſing to both, on account of their 
growing influence. 

This trial of the apoſtles, at which 
Gamaliel aſſiſted, happened not long at- 
ter the crucifixion of their Lord, while 
the event was yet freſh in every one's 
remembrance, and the impreſlion it 
made upon many of the people ſcemed 
greatly to prejudice them againſt the 
authors of it. 

The charge of his death, which the 


apoſtles 
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In ſome ſuch manner, we may ſup- 
poſe, he would have reaſoned with the 
Sanhedrim upon the change of Heir 
conduct, had he been ſwayed merely 
by prudential conſiderations; and there- 
fore, as we find no ſuch argumentation 
uſed with them, the preſumption is, 
that this was not the principle which 
influenced Hi. But, 

What particularly deſerves notice here, 
is, that Gamaliel not only drops no 
hint of any ſuch dread or ſuſpicion of 
the people's reſentment, as the ground 
of the advice he offers; but plainly 
ſuggeſts another cauſe for it, viz. the 
reaſon they had to dread the guilt of an 
oppoſition to God, ſhould they proceed 
to extremities againſt the apoſtles. 

Though there /eems to be more, yet 
there is really as little weight in the opi- 
nion of thoſe who think, that any fa- 
vour Gamaliel intended the apoſtles, 
procecded from a party ſbirit, — from a 
coincidence of their ſentiments with 
thoſe of the Phariſces, upon the ſubject 
of the reſurrection from the dead; and 
Out 
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out of ſpite and oppoſition to the Sad- 
ducees, who denied it, and are ſuppoſed 
to be the ſpring of the proſecution car- 
ried on againſt the apoſtles. | 

It is acknowledged, that the Phari- 
fees and Sadducees diflered widely in 
their ſyſtems of religion; and that from 
thence ſometimes aroſe very warm and 
keen diſputes betwixt them. But it is 
obſervable, that, however they might 
be divided upon other occaſions, they 
were united upon this, and, forgetting 
the little diſtinctions of a party, con- 
curred in the proſecution of the apo- 
ſtles, from an apprehenſion of the dan- 
ger ariſing to both, on account of their 
growing influence. 

This trial of the apoſtles, at which 
Gamaliel aſſiſted, happened not long at- 
ter the crucifixion of their Lord, while 
the event was yet freſh in every one's 
remembrance, and the impreſlion it 
made upon many of the people ſeemed 
greatly to prejudice them againſt the 
authors of it. 

The charge of his death, which the 


apoſtles 


WE 


apoſtles fixed upon the Sanhedrim, ſeems 
to have been the thing that at this 
time gravelled them moſt, eſpecially as 
it is not improbable but their own con- 
ſciences might have joined in the re- 
proof. At ſuch a ſeaſon, and under 
circumſtances ſuch as theſe, is it to be 
imagined, that Gamaliel would have be- 
come an advocate for them, on account 
of any little ſupport this favourite, but 
diſputed, doctrine of the reſurrection, 
might receive from their countenance: 
The other Phariſees, members of the 


Sanhedrim, had equal reaſon to ſupport 


them on this account as Gamaliel had; 
but, from the reſolution they took a- 
gainſt them, it is evident this conſidera- 
tion had no weight with them at that 
time; and it is difficult to conceive, 
much more difficult to aſſign, a good 
reaſon for all this zeal in Gamaliel for 
the doctrine of the reſurrection, more 
than in the other Phariſees; eſpecially 
as he had no leſs ground of offence gi- 


ven him, by the heavy charge of mur- 
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der brought againſt them, than they 
had. 

And, I imagine, the Jews will not 
reckon themfelves greatly obliged to 
thoſe who make this apology for their 
doctor; becauſe it repreſents him as 
making a ſacrifice of the intereſts of re- 
ligion and his country to that of a party, 
and as ſtanding up for men he believed 
to be knaves, tor no other reaſon but 
becauſe they ſupported one of the te- 
nets of their ſect, againſt thoſe of another 
who impugndd it. 

it deſerves likewiſe to be conſidered, 
that the Phar:/ecs did not more differ 
from the Sadducees, upon the ſubject of 
the reſurrection from the dead, than 
they did from our Lord and his apo- 
ſtles, upon other points equally impor- 
tant; and therefore is it not natural to 
think, that an oppoſition of ſentiments 
in moſt other points, would have ope- 
rated more ſtrongly upon Gamaliel to 
concur in a reſolution formed againſt 


them, than an union of ſentiments in 
2 H this 
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this ſingle point could have done to 
procure a mitigation of it? Beſides, 

Had this been the principle upon 
which he urged lenity to the apoſtles, 
may it not ſeem ſtrange, that it ſhould ne- 
ver have cxerted itſelf before, tho' there 
were many as proper occaſions for it? 
particularly, when the Sanhedrim was 
aſſembled upon the reſurrection of La- 
zarus, and — the death of ſeſus (who 
performed the miracle, as well as that 
of Lazarus, who was the ſubject of it) 
was reſolved on? 

It is generally allowed, that Gamalicl 
was, long before this time, the Na, or 
Prefident, of the Sanhedrim; and it 1s 
highly probable, that, upon an occalion 
ſo important, the other members would 
take care that one of his conſequence 
ſhould be preſent. But it does not ap- 
pear, that he then ſo much as offered a 
word to ſoften the other judges, though 
the miracle which brought them toge- 
ther atiorded a moſt ſtriking proof of 


his favourite doctrine of the reſurrec— 
tion, 
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tion, and an equally ſtrong confutation 
of the ſentiments of the Sadducees con- 
cerning it; yea, it is very remarkable, 
that it was the * Chief Prizfts and Pha- 
riſees (there is not the leaſt mention of 
the Sadducees) who ailembled the San- 
hedrim upon that occaſion, and there- 
fore, it is probable, carried on the proſe- 
cution againſt Jeſus. And what good 
reaſon can be given, why Gamaliel (ſup- 
poling him preſent at that meeting) 
ſhould concur in a moſt ſevere reſolu- 
tion againſt Jeſus, when the miracle 
wrought by him pleaded for the truth 
of his ſentiments, and againſt thoſe of 
the Sadducees, with reſpect to the re- 
ſurrection, and yet ſupport the apoſtles 
for the teſtimony they gave to it, tho', 
if admitted in the inſtance for which 
they were arraigned, it was a proof of 
the divine miſſion of Jeſus, and conſe- 
quently of their guilt in cutting him 
ofl? 

Nor do I think that the conduct of 


* John xi. 47. 
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the Phariſees in the trial of the apoſtle 
Paul, mentioned Acts xx11. will ſup- 
port thoſe who inſiſt on the above- men- 
tioned circumſtance as the ground of 
Gamaliel's advice. 

From the hiſtory of this trial it ap- 


_ pears, that Paul, when pleading his 


cauſe before the Sanhedrim, obſerving 
the parties into which they were ſplit, 
very prudently took the advantage of 
that circumſtance, and managed it with 
ſuch dexterity and addreſs as to engage 
the Phariſees on his ſide, from the conſi- 
deration of his ſuffering for preaching 
the doctrine of the reſurrection. 

But, from an impartial conſideration 
of Paul's circumſtances at that time, and 
thoſe of the other apoſtles at this, they 
will appear to have been widely dif- 
ferent; and ſo ſeem likewiſe to have 
been the principies upon which the 
zudges acted: — in this, from a principle 
of reſculment; in that, from a party- 
ſpurt, 

The trial of the apoſtle Paul hapnen- 
ed about 4. D. 58, when very probably 
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molt of the members of that Sanhedrim 
who had condemned our Lord were 
dead ; and therefore thoſe preſent at 
this meeting would be leſs offended 
vith the charge of his death fixed up- 
on their predeceſſors in office. Hence 
we may ſuppoſe the members who 
compoſed this meeting of the Sanhe- 
drim more cool than thoſe of the for- 
mer. There was nothing 1n the preſent 
caſe that could awaken their reſentment 
as in the other, and therefore it was but 
natural for thoſe of one ſect among 
them to ſupport the apoſtle Paul, when 
run down by thoſe of an oppoſite fac- 
tion; eſpecially when we conſider the 
artful manner in which he intereſted 
them in his cauſe. And though they 
ſeemed to have had this advice of Ga- 
maliel in their view, and to refer to it 
when they offered their own; yet this 
is no proof, that he acted from the ſame 
principle that they now did. All that 
can be inferred from their conduct 1n 
this affair, is no more than that they 
approved of Gamalicl's moderation in 

the 
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the caſe referred to; and pleaded it as 
a proper precedent to be followed in 
this: and therefore I humbly imagine 
this opinion will not account for Ga- 
maliel's conduct; nor do the reaſons ad- 
duced in ſupport of it in the leaſt weak- 
en ours. | 

It has been thought by ſome, that the 
part Gamaliel ated in this affair proceed- 
ed from a principle of moderation, or an 
averſion to perſecution for the ſake of 
religion. 

I acknowledge a ſpirit of moderation 
is highly ornamental to any character, 
and what ſhould ever be inſeparable 
from the character of a divine and a 


judge. But what particular reaſon have 


we to think, that this was the principal 
motive to thar lenity which he recom- 
mended ? If, as is generally allowed, 
he was Preſident of the Sanhedrim from 
the death of Simeon, (whoſe ſon he 


was), it may ſeem ſomething ſtrange, 


* Lightf, Hor, Hib. et Talmud. in Act. v. 34. 
p. 657. | | 
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that, during ſo long a courſe of years, 
and the various aftairs relating to Chri- 
ſtianity which came before that court, 
this ſhould be the firſt ſpecimen of his 
ſpirit of moderation which we hear of, 
though no doubt he had many oppor- 
tunities of expreſling it before this time. 
But, 

Let it be granted, that the advice he 
offered proceeded from a principle of 
moderation, are we not, from a compa- 
riſon of his conduct at this time with 
what it was formerly, naturally led to 
conclude, that there muſt have been 
ſome alteration in his ſentiments of 
this new religion, when there is ſo great 
an alteration in his conduct towards the 
propagators of it? eſpecially when to 
this we add, that moderation was by 
no means the ſpirit of the Sanhedrim, 
nor of the ſect of the Phariſees, to 
which he had joined himſelf? Yea, 

Such were the circumſtances attend- 
ing the caſe of the apoſtles, that the 
plea of toleration could upon no other 
foot be juſtifiable in him, but upon the 
ſuppoſition 
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ſuppoſition of his favourable opinion of 
Chriſtianity, for which they ſuffered. 

I acknowledge the reaſonableneſs of 
a toleration in matters of religion. It 
is founded upon the right of private 
judgement, upon which there can be no 
invaſion without the moſt manifeſt in- 
Juſtice, ſo long as it does not lead to 
practices hurtful to the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety. In ſuch caſe, a regard to the 
welfare of the ſtate would challenge 
the attention and cogniſance of its 
rulers. 

Great allowances are to be made for 
a diflerence in religious ſentiments, be- 
cauſe it may conſiſt with integrity, and 
ariſe from — a difference of intellectual 
abilities, — or the different lights in 
which an object is viewed, — or the dif- 
ferent advantages for judging of it. 
Thus, for inſtance, ſhould a ſet of men 
publiſh to the world a ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, or certain Efoterick doctrines, 
founded merely upon tae interpreta- 
tion of obſcure writings, — or upon in- 
ward and divine illuminations alledged 
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to have been vouchſafed to them; — as 
in this caſe there might be room for de- 
ception on the part of thole who cnter- 
tained theſe opinions, ſo allo icope for 
the exerciſe of charity in fuch as judged 
of them. We might diſcover their te- 
nets to be crude and indigeſted, the 11- 
ſue of a diſtempered brain; and yet 
ought to bear with them; becaule their 
faith in them would appear to be the ef- 
fect of weakneſs and diſcaſe. 

But, I think, it muſt be allowed, that 
they have not the ſame claim to the in- 
dulgence of the public, who, having 
the opportunities of knowing the truth, 
ſhould profeſs and maintain a falſehood, 
and endeavour to ſupport it, with the 
ſanction of their own authority, and an 
appeal to facts, of which they atirm 
themſelves to have been eye-witnelles; 
eſpecially if theſe falſchoods were pu- 
bliſhed in the capital, the feat of magi- 
ſtracy and government, — contained a 
direct charge of the molt atrocious mur- 
der againſt thoſe who were employed in 
the adminiſtration of it, and — were ob- 
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1 
ſtinately perſiſted in, notwithſtanding all 


the gentle methods that had been taken 
to bring them to a ſenſe of their duty, 
and prevent thoſe evils which were like 
to be the conſequences of ſuch a daring 
violation of it. 

This muſt have been the caſe of the 
apoſtles, ſuppoſing them to have been 
impoſtors. — The religion they publiſh- 
ed to the world, they ſupported by an 
appeal to certain facts, ſuch as the re- 
ſurrection, aſcenſion, &c. of their Lord, 
(in which, as they could not poſſibly be 
deceived, there was conſequently no 
room for enthuſiaſm to act), and offer- 
ed themſelves as evidences for the truth 
of them. — And therefore, had Gamaliel 
believed the reſurrection of Chriſt, and 
the miracles wrought both by him and 
his apoſtles, to be no more than a trick 
put upon mankind; muſt he not, at the 
ſame time, have conſidered the apoſtles, 
not as a ſet of weak and enthuſiaſtic 
fools, but the moſt arrant knaves, who 
were carrying on their deſigns at the ex- 
pence of the vileſt and moſt pernicious 
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cheat upon the country ? $A cheat which, 
in proportion to the credit it gained, 
muſt have proved hurtful to mankind 
in their moſt important intereſts. 
Conſidered in this light, did not the 
peace, welfare, and intereſt of the ſo- 


ciety, require the cogniſance of the ma- 
giſtrate? though not for their ſpecula- 
tive opinions, for which they were not 
anſwerable at his tribunal, yet for the 
cheat and impoſture they would endea- 
vour to palm upon the world. For, 
what erime could be ſo baſe, which 
might not claim ſanctuary under the 
name of religion, was a pretended re- 
gard to it to be ſuſtained as an apology 
for thoſe who committed it? 

Humanity might perhaps have led 
Gamaliel to commiſerate the unhapyy 
fate of the apoſtles, ſhould they have 
been, by a judicial ſentence, doomed to 
die. But, at the ſame time, had he 
looked on them as deſigning impoſtors, 
(and ſuch he muſt have conſidered them, 
when attelling what they knew to be 
falte), would not the very abilities which 
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heightened their guilt, have leſſened his 
conpaſſ.on for them; and in proportion 
as they rendered hem more dangerous, 
have made him more cautious, in giving 
tlie leaſt counrenance to them? He 
could not have yet forgot the ſeries of 
diſtreſſes Which his country had ſuffer- 
ed from the Romans, for the counte- 
nance, little as it was, which ſome im- 
poſtors had lately met with; and there- 
fore would not this have ſuggeſted, to 
ſo wiſe a man, the neceſſity of giving 
an immediate check to the authors or 
propagators of any new impoſture of the 
like kind, and conſequently to the apo- 
ſtles, had he conſidered them as ſuch, 
leſt the Romans, taking umbrage at the 
indulgence ſhewn them, and ſuſpecting 
from thence, that the people in general 
vere meditating a revolt, might come 
upon them with doable vengeance, and 
deſtroy their country:? 


We have already obſerved, that, con- 
ſidering the facts upon which the apo- 
files reſted the truth of the religion they 
preached, there was no room for miſ- 
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8 
take, and conſequently none for the o- 
peration of enthuſiaſm, in the account 
they gave of them; and therefore that 
Gumaliel, had he believed theſe things 
to be falſe, muſt have conſidered the a- 
poſtles as impoſtors of ſuch a deteſtable 
character, that even moderation itſelf 
could plead nothing in their favour. 

But, for argument's ſake, let us ſup- 
poſe he could look upon the concern 
they took in this cauſe, as more the ef- 
fect of weakneſs and enthuſiaſm than of 
bad deſign, is this the courſe his wiſdom 
would have adviſed? No doubt, as in 
ſuch caſe their weakneſs would have 
challenged pity, he might have very 
properly adviſed to refrain from them, 
— to let them alone, — and to diſmiſs 
them as below the notice of the court, 
and too infignificant to be minded by 
the government; but ſurely he would 
never have inſinuated, that, in oppoſing 
them, and the cauſe they eſpouſed, they 
might be found in the iſſue to be h- 
ing againſt God, as if their cauſe was His. 
— This would have been paying a com- 
pliment 


1 


pliment to them, which the higheſt n- 
deration could not require, and common 
ſenſe, or even honeſty, would not allow. 
So that, had he confidered them as im- 
poſtors, either weak or deſigning, it is 
abundantly evident, that moderation 
could not have adviſed the meaſures 
which he purſued himſelf, or recom- 
mended to the court; and therefore it 
would be unreaſonable to aſcribe his 
conduct in favour of the apoſtles to the 
influence of this principle. 

Mr Lardner having occaſion, upon 
the ſubject of the Roman cen/us, or in- 
rolment, in the time of Cyrenius, to 
mention this paſlage of hiſtory, offers 
an opinion “ with reſpect to the prin- 
ciple upon which Gamaliel acted, that 
to me appears pretty extraordinary ; and 
which therefore, from 1ts connection 
with the ſubject of this eſſay, I cannot 
paſs over without a few remarks. 

Judas of Galilee, he obſerves, profeſſ- 
ed a regard for the hberties of his coun- 


* Lardn, Credib. &c. vol. 2. p. 662. 
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trymen, and adviſed them to ſtand out 
againſt any ſuch taxes or impoſts as the 
Romans might attempt to load them 
with; alledging, that it would be a re- 
proach to them, who had lived ſo long 
under a kind of theocracy, to ſubmit 
to the yoke of any temporal lord“; — 
that, to defeat the deſign of inflaving 
his country, he put himſelf at the head 
of a body of reſolute fellows ; and — 
that, though his enterpriſe was defeated 
at that tune, yet the principles upon 
which it was undertaken, ſubſiſted, and 
were long afterwards in being T. And 
further he obſerves, that Camaliel ſeems 
to infinuate ſome hopes, that the apo- 
ſtles had adopted the ſame principles, 
and were proceeding, though perhaps 
with more caution, upon the ſame plan 
with Judas; and that to this was owing 
the great ſucceſs of Gamaliel's reaſoning, 


and the ſervice he did to the apoſtles at 
that time 4. 


* Lardn, Credib, &c, vol. 2. p. 652. 653. 
T Ibid. P. 666. 
+ Ibid. p. 668. 
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This is the ſubſtance of his opinion 


upon this ſubject. — Vir Lardner has 
juſtly acquired great honour in the re- 


public of letters by his learned writings. 
However, with all due deference to an 
author of ſo great merit, I beg leave to 
differ from him in his opinion upon this 
ſubject; and that becauſe, I humbly i- 
magine, it does not naturally ariſe out 
of Gamaliel's ſpeech, and ſeems to be op- 
poſed by the accounts we have of the 
conduct of the apoſtles with reſpect to 
religion, and the conduct of the Sanhe- 
drim towards them. 

It is true, as Mr Lardner obſerves, 
Gamaliel ſpeaks of Theudas with con- 
tempt : — Before theſe days roſe up Theu= 
das, boaſimg himſelf to be ſome body. — But 
it is far from being evident, at leaſt to 
me, that he had not Judas in equal 
contempt. At firſt reading, one 1s na- 
turally led to think, he had no high o- 
pinion of cither; and an attention to 
his deſign, and his rea ſoning in ſupport 
of it, ſerves to confirm this conjecture. 

One thing hc evidently had in view 
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was, by ſoftening the council, to pro- 
cure ſome favour to the apoſtles. In 
purſuance of this deſign, he adviſes 
caution, and a delay; and inſinuates, 
that a ſhort time would determine whe- 
ther this work was of men or not, as 1t 
had done in the cafes of Thendas and 
Judas; and — that, if it was of men, it 
could expect no better iſſue than theirs 
had before; and — therefore, that they 
needed not be over-haſty or ſevere in 
their meaſures againſt thoſe who ſup- 
ported it. 

It is true, Mr Lardner ſuppoſes Ga- 
maliel to purſue the ſame pacific mea- 
fares towards the apoſtles; but by gi- 
ving a diflerent turn to his words, the 
force of his argument is this“. 

* Theudas and his meaſures came to 
nothing. After him Judas roſe up. 
He himſelf periſhed, and his people 
were diſperſed ; but yet his principles 
prevail. If this counſel, or this work, 
be of men, [as Theudas's was], it will 
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* Lardn, Credib. &c, vol. 2. 667. 
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* come to nought [as his did.] But, if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 1t. 
Ye may punith theſe men, and put 
an end to their lives; but, if their 
principles be of God, they will pre- 
* vail notwithſtanding ; and all the iſ- 
ſue will be, that you will contract 
guilt, and fight againſt God, but in 
vain.” 
Had what 1s alledged above by Mr 
Lardner been really the ſentiments of 
Gamaliel, with reſpect to 7Theudas and 
Tudas, what hindered him from plainly 
declaring them? — Why, we are told, 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that Camalicl 
ſhould expreſsly ſay, Judas's defign 
** was of God.” — But, why not? „Be- 
© cauſe,” ſays he, however the chief 
men of the Jewiſh nation might ap- 
prove his principles, they were wiſer 
than openly eſpouſe them: they left 
* that to the common people.” Bur, 
though prudence might determine them 
to ſtudy a reſerve before the populace ; 
yet there was no occaſion for it among 
theinſelves ; and, for aught that appears, 
there 
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there were none preſent when he ſpoke 
but the members of the Sanhedrim. 
Had Gamaliel entertained ſuch differ- 
ent ſentiments of Theudas and Judas, and 
intended to make ſuch uſe of their hi- 
ſtory, which he quotes, would it not be 
more natural to think, he would have 
ranged his argument in this manner? — 
Refrain from theſe men: for before 
theſe days roſe up Theudas, boaſting 
himſelf to be ſome body, to whom a 
number of men, about 400, joined them- 
ſelves: who was ſlain; and all, as many 
as obeyed him, were ſcattered, and 
brought to nought. And if this coun- 
ſel, or this work, is of men, [| as h:s xvas|, 
it will come to nought likewiſe. But, 
you muſt alſo remember, that, after 
this man, roſe up Judas of Galilee, in 
the days of the taxing, and drew away 
much people after him. He alſo periſh- 
ed; and all, even as many as obeyed 
him, were diſmifled ; but his principles 
{till prevail. And if this work be of 
God, [as his was], ye cannot overthrow 


ir, But, in place of this, does it not 
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deſerve to be noticed, that, not after 
mentioning the inſurrection of Thendas, 
and the unſucceſsful iſſue of it, — not 
till he had mentioned that of Judas like- 
wile, does he add, Note, if ths counſel, 
or this work, be of men, it will come to 
nought ? thus modeſtly hinting, that 
what he mentioned immediately before 
(viz. the work ſet on foot by Judas), he 
ſuſpected to be the work of men, as well 
as that of Theudas, which he mentioned 
firſt, 

It is readily acknowledged, that the 
principles of Judas continued to prevail 
long after his death, and the ſuppreſſion 
of that party which he headed in perſon: 
but I cannot fee it at all probable, that 
Gamalicl imagined the apoſtles were pur- 
{uing the {ame plan, or acting upon the 
{ame principles, with Judas; or that the 
Sanhedrim appear to have thought ſo, 


by the manner of their conduct towards 

them. 
it is not denied, but the apoſtles of 
our Lord were deeply tinctured with 
the prejudices of their early education, 
anc, 
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and, for a conſiderable time after they 
became his diſciples, ſeemed to entertain 
the higheſt expectations of ſecular in- 
tereſt and honour under him, as a tem- 
poral prince; yea, very poſlibly, theſe 
hopes might have had their weight with 
{ome of them, in determining them at 
ficſt to join themſelves to him. But, 
whatever viſionary and flattering hopes 
of earthly power, riches, and grandeur, 
they might have entertained during our 
Lord's life, and perhaps for ſome time 
after his reſurrection ; yet it is evident, 
from the hiſtory we have of them, that 
after his aſcenſion, and the effuſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon them at Pentecoſt, 
they publicly diſclauned all ſuch hopes, 
and preached their Lord under a cha- 
racter quite different from that of a 
temporal Meſhah. — Neither their lives 
nor their doctrines ſavour 1n the leaſt of 
pride, vain-glory, or an ambition for 
the power and greatneſs of this world. 
How then could Gamaliel imagine they 
acted from any ſuch principle? Had 
they taken the probable means of ad- 
Vancing 


1 
vancing a temporal kingdom, they might 
have been ſuſpected of ſome ambitious 
and intereſted views; but as the courſe 


they took was ſo diametrically oppoſite 
to any ſuch aim, how could Gamaliel, or 


any other, imagine they had it? The 


rulers, 1t 1s evident, were ſo far from 
thinking them abettors of the ſcheme 
and principles of Judas, that they conſi- 
dered them as enemies, not only to the 
religion, but alſo to the liberties of their 
country *; and in this character they 
proſecuted and puniſhed them: Where- 
as, had their opinion of them been ſuch 
as Mr Lardner repreſents, they would 
rather have given them all the counte- 
nance in their power. 

know ſome have thought, (and very 
probably many may be of this opinion), 
that Gamaliel, from the uncertainty he 
was in with reſpect to Chriſtianity, whe- 
ther it was from God or not, recom- 
mended the greatelt caution to the San- 
hedrim in their procedure towards the 


* Tohn xi. 38. 49. 50. 
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apoſtles, the firſt miniſters of it, till they 
ſhould be reſolved in their doubts con- 
cerning it. 

I own, that, in ſome caſes, the argu- 
ments for and againſt a propoſition may 
be ſo exactly balanced, that the mind 
may, for {ome time, remain, as it were, 
in æquilibrio, —at a loſs to determine on 
which fide the truth lies. But, at the 
ſame time, I think it muſt be owned, 
that ſuch caſes are but rare; and whe- 
ther the preſent be one of that number, 
is now under conſideration, and muſt 
be difficult, if poſſible, poſitively to de- 
termine. 

All that the caſe can admit of, or the 
argument deduced from it requires, is 
only to aſcertain on which ſide the 
greater weight ſeems to lie. And I can- 
not help thinking, after the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation, that Gamaliel was in 
no ſuch uncertainty about the merits of 
Chriſtianity, as ſome map, at firſt, ima- 
gine from his words. 

It is true, his manner of expreſſion 
would, at firſt fight, and to a ſuperficial 

reader, 
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reader, ſeem to inſinuate ſome doubt 
concerning the origin of this new reh- 
gion: If this work, Cc. — Bat, I ima- 
gine, it may, from a due attention to 
his deſign, be very conſiſtently explain- 
ed, without inferring any ſuch doubt, 
ſuſpicion, or uncertainty. 

The Sanhedrim was, at this time, 
highly incenſed againſt the apoſtles, and 
meditated nothing leſs than their im- 
mediate deſtruction.— Gamaliel labour- 
ed to bring them into milder mea- 
ſures, by ſhewing them, that the ſfeve- 
rity they propoſed was, in no view they 
could take of the matter, juſtifiable. It 
was not to be expected, that, in the 
mood they were then in, he ſhould 
have flatly told them, that the cauſe the 
apoſtles ſupported, and they oppoſcd, 
was the cauſe, not of man, but of 
God. But he reaſoned with them upon 


either of theſe ſuppoſitions, and ſhewed 


them, that, in the one caſe, (F this work 
was of men), their ſeverity was needleſs, 


becauſe it would ſoon come to nought, 
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Theudas and Judas had done; and in 
the other caſe, ( this work was of God), 
that their oppoſition was equally fooliſh 
and impious, becauſe they heightened 
their own guilt, but could not deſtroy 
it. And thus, with an admirable dex- 
terity, he ſuggeſted hints ſufficient to 
have brought them to reflection; — cau- 
tiouſly avoided whatever, by rankling, 
might have prevented it; and by theſe 
means promoted his deſign, without a- 
vowedly taking a fide; which, as I {hall 
ſhew afterwards, would not, at that 
time, have been prudent, either for him- 
{elf or the apoſtles. 

I might adduce ſeveral pieces of paral- 
lel reaſoning from ſacred hiſtory, in il- 
luſtration and ſupport of our opinion up- 
on this. One inſtance very ſimilar to 
this is the reaſoning of the prophet Eli- 
jah with the people of Iſrael, 1 Kings 
Xvlii. 21. How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him: 
but if Baal, then follow him. Does the 
prophet, by the manner in which he 


here reaſons, inſinuate the leaſt ſuſpicion 
L Or 


| 82 ] 
or doubt with reſpec to the true God! 
No. The hiſtory plainly ſhews, that he 
had the fulleſt aſſurance of the title of the 
God of Iſrael to this character, and of the 
vanity of thoſe pretenſious that were made 
to it by the other. But the caſe ſtood 
thus: — Under the adminiſtration of the 
wicked Ahab, the worſhip of the true 
God had been forbidden, and that of 
Baal enjoined throughout the kingdom, 
under the pain of his diſpleaſure. Of 
the Iſraelites, it is probable, ſome adhe- 
red to the true God, ſome went over to 
Baal, and others perhaps worthipped 
neither. — Elijah reproves them ſor that 
ſuſpenſe in which they ſeemed to indulge 
themielves, for halting between tab o- 
piuiong, — adlviſes bringing the matter to 


— 


an Niue, and regulating their conduct 


accordingly. — the Lord be God, Oic. 


tle appeals to their own reaſon how far 


their conduct was juititiable ; and thews, 
without giving any deciſion in the caſe, 
ꝛat, whatever ſide of the queſtion they 
took, it could not be vindicated. — Bur, 
got to inſiſt more on this inſtance, or 
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mention any other of a ſimilar nature, 
let us examine the cate before us a little 
more narrowly. 
The cauſes which ordinarily produce 


uncertainty, with reſpect to a matter of 


tact, are, — either the want of ſufficient 
evidence, — or the want of a due conſi- 
deration of it, — or both. But neicher 
of theſe feem to have been wanting 
in the preſent caſe. 

God had, by his prophets, foretold 
the advent of the Metiiah ; and it was, 
therefore, natural to expect, that his 
character would be deſcribed with ſuch 
preciſion as might enable any candid 
inquirer to judge of the claims that 
might be made to it. The very ſuppo- 
ſition of any defect in this, would be an 
imputation both on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God. Do, then, but con- 
ider how uneaſy a ſtate of ſuſpenſe 
muſt be, eſpecially in a matter of the 
laſt importance, as this was, and in 
which mankind in general, and the Jews 
in particular, were ſo deeply intereſted; 
and is it not probable, that Goemalict 
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We 


would not neglect an inquiry into the 
claim made by our Saviour to this cha- 
racer and dignity, though his obliga- 
gations to it, from his ſtation and office, 
had not been ſo great, as we ſhall after- 
wards endeavour to make it appear they 
were? And if we have reaſon to think 
that he made this inquiry, it is far from 
being improbable, that a favourable o- 
pinion of Chriſtianity might be the reſult 
of it. But, 

What ſtill more ſtrengthens this pre- 
ſumption, is, that his conduct, upon 
this occaſion, does not ſeem to corre- 
ſpond with the ſuppoſition of doubt or 
uncertainty ; but may, with the greateſt 
propriety, be reconciled to the favoura- 
ble opinion we ſuppoſe him to have of 
Chriſtianitv. Had he entertained a doubt 
about it, is it not natural to think, that 
his anxicty, heightened by his concern 
in the iſſue of it, would have propoſed 
an inquiry into the evidences which it 
offered — That he would have adviſed 
an examination of the prophecies con- 
cerning the time of the Meſſiah's ap- 

Pearance, 


. 
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1 
pearance, — the nature of his kingdom, 
— his character, and — the credentials 
he brought along with him to ſupport 
it? eſpecially as it 1s acknowledged *, 
that the Sanhedrim, which ſat at Jeru- 
ſalem, challenged to itſelf the preroga- 
tive of judging in all claims made by a- 
ny to the character of a prophet. 

One entirely indifferent about reli- 
g10n, would perhaps give himſelf no 
trouble, either in propoſing or making 
ſuch inquiries ; but it can as little be i- 
magined, that one, under ſerious im- 
preſſions of the importance of religion, 
and a dread of the guilt of a criminal 
oppoſition to it, (which ſeems to have 
been the ſtate of Gamaliel's mind at this 
time), would, in ſuch a caſe, allow 
himſelf to remain in ſuſpenſe, when he 
had acceſs to the means by which he 
might arrive at certainty. 

But what is the method he propoſes? 
In place of adviſing them to canvals the 


* Lightf, Hor. Hib, & Talmud, in AR, ix. 2. 


p. 69 1. See alſo Luke xiii. 33. 
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ſubject immediately, he is for referring 
the determination of it to an event that 
might be at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
more fit to be judged of by ſucceeding 
generations than by that. He adviſes 
to let things take their courſe, in the 
mean time, without controul, and that 
the event would determine whether the 
cauſe was patronized by God or not : A 
courſe this extremely improper, ſuppoſing 
him to have entertained any doubt con- 
cerning the reſurrection of Chriſt, or the 
other evidences of his religion; but e- 
qually wiſe, if he was a friend to it, 
becauſe it would all at once procure the 
liberty of the apoſtles, as it would fur- 
niih the Sanhedrim in a decent off- 
come, by putting the determination of 
the controverſy at ſuch a diſtance, that 
they had no chance of ſeeing it; and 
thus ſaving them from the diſgrace that 
might have fallen upon them, from the 
iſſue of a more compendious inquiry and 

ſpeedy deciſion. But, 
* If he had any ſuch favourable o- 
pinion of Cluiſtianity as is ſuppoſed, 
* Why, 
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„hy, may it be aſked, did he not 
“ ſpeak it out?” 

I acknowledge he ſeems to ſpeak with 
2 kind of reſerve, and leaves the coun- 
eil to infer his ſentiments from this 
{hort hint, rather than open declaration 
of them. But, if I miſtake not, a con- 
fideration of the circumſtances in which 
he was placed will ſnew his prudence in 
this' manner of behaviour. The caſe 
was nice and delicate; and, in his pre— 
ſent ſituation, to ſerve the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, and ſave the apoſtles, re- 
quired great addreſs. He was now ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the avowed enemies 
of Jeſus Chriſt; — to thoſe who, ſince 
the commencement of his public mini- 
ſtry, had carried on a ſtated oppoſition 
to him, and who, after many fruitleſs 
attempts, thought they had at laſt ruin- 
ed his cauſe, by cutting him oft; —to 
thoſe whoſe pride was piqued at the 
growing reputation and ſucceſs of his 
religion, and chagrecned at the decline 
of their own power and influence, 
which ſunk in proportion as that of 
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his apoſtles advanced; — to thoſe who, 
however ſatisfied of the truth of the re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus, had not honeſty e- 
nough to own 1t, but ſeem to have a- 
bandoned themſelves entirely to the in- 
fluence of prejudice, pride, and reſent- 
ment; — to a junto of men, whoſe re- 
ſentment, formerly keen, was now in- 
flamed to the higheſt degree againſt the 
priſoners for the charge of murder they 
had openly exhibited againſt them; in- 
flamed to ſuch a degree, that they could 


not diſſemble it, but, forgetting the regard 
due to juſtice and character, betrayed 


it, not only in the meaſures they reſol- 
ved on againſt the apoſtles, but alſo in 
the precipitant manner in which they 
entered into them, without ſo much as 
the formality of a trial or proof. 

In ſuch circumſtances, what ſhould 
he do? The Sanhedrim ſeem, at this 
time, to have been under the influence 
of the moſt boiſterous paſſions, — all in 
1 fury. To have entered into a long 
argumentation with them, in ſuch a 


mood, would have been vain. They 
had 
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1 

had neither patience nor temper for it. 
To have told them plainly, that he be- 
lieved the reſurrection and Meſſiahſhip 
of Jeſus, would have been imprudent, 
— highly dangerous, both to the apo- 
ſtles and himſelf. An open declaration 
of his own ſentiments, at this time, 
would have been conſtrued an oblique 
condemnation of theirs, In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, oppoſition, like a dike be- 
fore an 1mpetuous torrent, would only 
have made their rage ſwell the higher, 
and, like the ſame torrent broken over 
its banks, ſpread the wider, and do rhe 
more havock. Prudence, delicacy, and 
judgement, therefore, became necellary ; 
and I humbly imagine the conduct of 
Gamaliel diſcovers them all. 

At this critical juncture, all that was 
left for prudence to do, was only to m1- 
tigate; and does not Gamaliel ſeem very 
dexterouſly to have done this, not only 
by artfully avoiding whatever could in 
the leaſt degree irritate, but carefully 
ſtudying whatever had a tendency to 
ſoothe them? In ſuch circumſtances, 
M . perſons 
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perſons ſenſible of a wrong conduct 
(which, as we have ſhewn already, 
ſeems to have been the caſe of the San- 
hedrim) muſt be reaſoned with, as if it 
was not perceived. The leaſt notice ta- 
ken of it would immediately alarm their 
pride, and puſh them on to the moſt 
deſperate meaſures, rather than, by an 
alteration of them, ſeem to acknowledge 
it. Gamaliel, therefore, not unacquaint- 
ed with this foible of human nature, 
very prudently accommodates himſelf 
to it, and makes his advantage of it: 
though no doubt he mult have percei- 
ved figns of the deepeſt remorſe in the 
members of the Sanhedrim, he ſeems 
to take no notice of them, but reaſons 
all along with them, as if he had obſer- 
ved none. It is true he drops a hint of 
the danger they run, ſhould the cauſe 
the apoſtles ſupported be found to be 
the cauſe of God; but even this hint he 
gives in ſuch manner as expreſſes a ten- 
der concern for the ſafety of his col- 
leagues and country, while at the ſame 
time he provides by it for the ſafety of 
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the apoſtles, and the ſucceſs of the re- 
ligion which they preached, Such 
manner of conduct in Gamaliel was not 
only prudent for himſelf and the apo- 
{tles, but alſo reſpectful to the court. 
Bur, 

As it is not eaſy, in an affair in 
which one is warmly intereſted, ſo to 
diſguiſe his ſentiments as not to be per- 
ceived “, it is highly probable the San- 
hedrim might have obſerved Gamaliel's. 
What makes this the more likely is, the 
alteration in the meaſures they firſt re- 


ſolved on, immediately upon the mo- 


tion made by him; an alteration to 


which poſlibly they might be moved, 


either by a regard to his judgement, or, 


which is as probable, by the ſecret hopes 
of retaining him as a member of their 
court : afraid, no doubt, at the ſame 
time, leſt, by a rigid adherence to their 
firſt reſolution, they might provoke him 


* A remarkable proof of the juſtneſs of this ob- 
ſervation, is Cæſar's ipeech in the Catilige affair. 
Satluſt. 
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openly to declare againſt them, and 
thereby the oppoſite party ſhould be 
greatly increaſed, and they expoſed to 
diſgrace, if not, in their turn, to the fu- 
ry and reſentment of the populace, who 
were already greatly incenſed againſt 
them. In this manner do the Sanhe- 
drim ſeem to have acted, partly from a 
principle of policy, and partly, perhaps, 
to filence their own conſ{ciences, remon- 
{trating againſt the ſeverity reſolved on. 
But yet, as nothing can be more incon- 
filtent than the conduct of perſons al- 
ternately under the convictions of guilt, 
and the influence of pride and paſſion, 
they would not diſmiſs the apoſtles with- 
out ſome marks of their diſpleaſure, 
leſt they ſhould betray what, above al] 
things, they laboured moſt to conceal 
from the public eye, — the remorſe and 
anguiſh of their guilty minds. And 
though, no doubt, Gamaliel would think 
the treatment they at laſt reſolved on, both 
ſevere and unjuſt; yet it is at leaſt doubt- 
ful, if, in ſuch ſituation, filence was not 

the trueſt prudence. 
Gonſidering 
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Conſidering the temper the judges 
were in, — that he ſeems to have ſtood a- 
lone, and to have had none to ſupport 
him in any plea he might offer for the 
apoſtles, he might reckon himſelf hap- 
py in procuring ſuch a mitigation of 
the meaſures reſolved on againſt them, 
and had reaſon to ſuſpect, that, ſhould 
he have attempted to carry his influence 
farther, and inſiſt on more, he might 
loſe what he had already obtained. 

Let theſe circumſtances be attended 
to, and I ſubmit, if they do not, in a 
great meaſure, account for that reſerve 
and caution with which Gamaliel ſpoke 
and ated; and if the courſe he took 
was not what might have been expected 
from any wiſe man, in ſuch a tickliſh 
ſituation, who had a favourable opinion 
of Chriſtianity, and meant to do it, or 
thole who ſupported it, a ſervice. 
Whereas, had he thought otherwiſe of 
it, his conduct is quite irreconcileable 
with ſuch opinion, or that wiſdom for 
which he was ſo highly celebrated. In 
this cale he could he under no reſtraint, 
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as in the other, becauſe the judges were 
all well diſpoſed to hearken to any thing 
he might have to offer againſt it; and 
therefore, as every circumſtance ſeemed 
to invite all freedom in ſpeaking out 
whatever he had to ſay againſt the a- 
poſtles, or the cauſe in which they were 
engaged, his very ſilence is a preſump- 
tion of his favourable ſentiments of it. 

To what has been obſerved above, in 
confirmation of Gamaliel's attachment 
to Chriſtianity, I beg leave to add, that 
not only does the appearance he made 
for the apoſtles at this meeting of the 
council, ſeem to favour the interpreta- 
tion I have given of it, but this is ſtill 
more corroborated by an account, from 
ſacred hiſtory, of ſome facts, which 
happened both before and after this 
meeting of the Sanhedrim. It 1s ob- 
ſerved , that among the chief rulers 


alſo many believed on him (i. e. Jeſus); 


but becauſe of the Phariſees, they did not 
eonfeſs him, leſt they ſhould be turned out 


* John xii, 42. 


of 
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of the ſynagogues. But I do not remem- 
ber that any of them had, before this 
trial of the apoſtles, at which Gamaliel 
aſſiſted, declared for Jeſus, except Nico- 
demus, and jo/eph of Arimathea; and yet, 
from the manner in which the hiſtorian 
ſpeaks, we ſhould be apt to imagine 
there were certainly more. Is it not, 
therefore, probable, that Gamahkel might 
be another of thoſe who believed; and 
that the providence of God, who knew 
how to make the zwiſdom and authority 
of a judge, as well as the zeal of a mar- 
tyr, ſerve his cauſe, had reſerved his 
appearance to this time, when it might 
be ſo remarkably advantageous to it ? 
Advantageous it ſeems indeed to have 
been, not only in procuring the releaſe 
of the apoſtles, but alſo in promoting 
their ſucceſs, and gaining over proſe- 
lytes to the Chriſtian faith. For, as is 
obſerved in the following chapter *, In 
thoſe days, the number of the diſciples was 
multiplied. And the word of God increaſed ; 


* Acts vi. 1. Js 
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ruſalem greatly ; and a great company of 12 
the prieſts were obedient to the faith. — 
[ do not remember to have ſeen a prin 
ſatisfactory account given of the occa- how 

ſion of the converſion of ſo many prieſts. hap 
That which Dr Doddridge gives“, is, Wag 
in my humble opinion, far from being the c 
ſatisfactory, or even probable. His ac» FER 

count of the matter 1s as follows: © It the 
js probable the miracle of rending the hos 
“ yell of the temple, and the teſtimony meet! 
* of the guards to the truth of the re- proba 
© furrection, (which ſome of the chief geſtec 
* of that order heard, and might per- hiſtor 
„ haps be whiſpered to ſome others), of the 
might contribute conſiderably towards | tee 
* their converſion, in concurrence with The 
N * the miraculous gifts and powers of ſion of 
ol. „the apoſtles, the moſt convincing a grea 
i „ proofs of which they ſaw before their diately 
i eyes in their own temple.” Whether of this 
al theſe things might not have contributed duct of 
"' to their converſion, I ſhall not take up- and ſo 
| Dod. Fam. Expoſ. vol. 3. p. 81. note (). Foes ry 
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on me poſitively to ſay; but one thing 
I may venture to affirm, that they do 
not ſeem to have been the immediate or 
principal cauſes of it. Nor do I ſee 
how theſe events, the moſt of which had 
happened a conſiderable time before, 
can, with any propriety, be aſſigned as 
the occaſion of theſe converſions, which, 
from the manner and order in which 
they are ſpoken of, would ſeem not to 
have happened till after this famous 
meeting of the Sanhedrim. A more 
probable account of the matter is ſug- 
geſted by Luke, who was a very exact 
hiſtorian, from the manner and connection 
of the narrative, both which deſerve at- 
tention. | 

The account we have of the conver- 
ſion of great numbers, and eſpecially of 
a great company of prieſts, is imme- 
diately ſubjoined to the account given 
of this trial of the apoſtles, and the con- 
duct of the Sanhedrim towards them; 
and ſo, from ſuch connection, the 1a- 
cred hiſtorian would ſeem to inſinuate, 


that the one was occaſioned by the o- 
N ther; 
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on me poſitively to ſay; but one thing 
I may venture to affirm, that they do 
not ſeem to have been the immediate or 
principal cauſes of it. Nor do I ſee 
how theſe events, the moſt of which had 
happened a conſiderable time before, 
can, with any propriety, be aſſigned as 
the occaſion of theſe converſions, which, 
from the manner and order in which 
they are ſpoken of, would ſeem not to 
have happened till after this famous 
meeting of the Sanhedrim. A more 
probable account of the matter is ſug- 
geſted by Luke, who was a very exact 
hiſtorian, from the manner and connection 
of the narrative, both which deſerve at- 
tention. 

The account we have of the conver- 
ſion of great numbers, and eſpecially of 
a great company of prieſts, is imme- 
diately ſubjoined to the account given 
of this trial of the apoſtles, and the con- 
duct of the Sanhedrim towards them ; 
and ſo, from ſuch connection, the 1a- 
cred hiſtorian would ſeem to inſinuate, 
that the one was occaſioned by the o- 
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ther; and yet, without conſidering the 
part Gamaliel ated in this affair, as a 
preſumption of his favourable ſentiments 
of Chriſtianity, it will be hard to ac- 
count for its producing ſuch an extraor- 
dinary effect; particularly upon many of 
the prieſts, who, by embracing Chri- 
ſtianity, would not only expoſe them- 
ſelves to the reſentment of thoſe in 
power, but to the loſs of their office, 
and all the gainful emoluments ariſing 
from it. Whereas the appearance he 
makes for the apoſtles at this famous 
council, confidered as an evidence of 
his attachment to their cauſe, joined 
with the alteration thereby brought a- 
bout in the meaſures of the court, will 
naturally enough ſupport the account 
which the hiſtorian gives of the follow- 
ing events, extraordinary as they were: 
for nothing could be more natural, than 
for many of the people, and even of the 
prieſts, to become obedient to the Chri- 
ſtian faith, when they conſidered, that 
one of the moſt celebrated of their ru- 
lors and teachers ſtood up for it; and 

that, 


a 


that, in conſequence of what was ad- 
vanced by him on this ſubject, the reſt 
ſeem to have altered their mind, as well 
as meaſures, and to have entertained at 
leaſt ſome doubt, if not more, that the 
cauſe the apoſtles ſupported, and they 
oppoſed, might be the cauſe of God. 

Nor needs it ſeem at all ſurpriſing, 
that the ſacred hiſtorian does not take 
notice expreſsly of Gamaliel's attachment 
to Chriſtianity : —His filence can infer 
nothing againſt it.— Beſides, 

It may be obſerved; that any in- 
ſtances mentioned by the apoſtles, of 
remarkable converſions to Chriſtianity, 
are generally, if not always, ſuch as are 
connected with ſome remarkable facts, 
taken notice of as the occaſion of 
them *; and where this 15 not the caſe, 
they never ſhew a vain parade or oſten- 
tation, in hauling them into their wri- 
tings. 

This obſervation may perhaps account 


See the account of Dionyſius the Areopagite, 
Acts xvii. 34.; — of Cornelius, AQts x. 1. — of Ser- 
gius Paulus, Acts xii, 12. 
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for Luke's filence with reſpect to Gama- 
liel's converſion ; becauſe, however cer- 
tain he might be of the fact, he might 
be ignorant of the preciſe time or occa- 
ſion of it; and, therefore, at a loſs for 
the proper place in which to mention it, 
might ſatisfy himſelf with ſuch a hinr 
of it at that time, as might ſuggeſt rhe 
notice of it to ſucceeding ages; —and 
for that age in which he wrote, there 
was perhaps no occaſion of being more 
particular, as it might have been a fact 
well enough known. 

Thus the ſacred hiſtory ſeems to fa- 
vour the conjecture of Gamaliel's con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity ; nor is pro- 
fane hiſtory entirely ſilent concerning 
it. The leaſt hint of it is not to be ex- 
pected in the Jewiſh writings, for rea- 
ſons at firſt fight obvious; but Calmet 
tells us “, © That it is not doubted but 

Gamaliel 


* Vide Calmet's dictionary, under the article Ga- 
maliel. — He ſays, That, after the death of St 
Stephen, Gamaliel encouraged the Chriſtians to 
„go by night, and carry off his body; and that he 
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© Gamaliel embraced the faith of Jeſus 
“ Chriſt, though at what time he was 
converted, or by whom he was bap- 


e tized, 


ce lent them his own coach, to go and bury it in the 
lands belonging to him, ſeven or eight leagues 
4 diſtant from Jeruſalem, which, from him, were 
* called Caphar Gamala, i. e. Gamala, or Gamaliel's 
feld; ( Lucian. de Sancto Stephano, c. 5. ad ,- 
nem. — He adds, from Lucian, There was 
* a body found with St Stephen's, which they 
« ſay was Gamaliel's; and this they make a proof 
of his Chriſtianity, who was a zealous Phariſee. 

„ They have Gamaliel's epitaph at Piſa, from 
which it appears, that they reverence him as a 
ſaint, and accordingly direct their prayers to him: 


cc 


cc 


cc 


«© Sanctus Gamaliel, Abybas, & Nicodemus, 
Inſimul ipſe pater, filius, atque nepos ; 

* Hoc epigramma legens, horum ſuffragia quzre, 
0 Teque recommendans, poſce ſalutis opem.” 


" Vide Baſnage Hiſt. de Fuifs, t. 3. 


The above account of Gamaliel, I readily ac- 
knowledge, ſavours of the legend, and is made uſe 
of by the church of Rome to anſwer the purpoſes of 
ſuperſtition, But, as fictions are generally founded 
upon realities, and the belief of the one is neceſſary 
to give a credibility to the other, this much it ſeems 
to hint to us, that, antecedent to their veneration 
for Gamaliel, and their applications to him as a 
ſaint, there prevailed a belief of his converſion to 
Chriſtianity : for, it is well enough known, that this 
church, ſo juſtly celebrated for its policy, takes the 


advantage 
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* tized, no body knows; (Lucian. de 
Sanct. Steph.) 


To what has been offered in ſupport 
of Gamaliel's favourable opinion of Chri- 


ſtianity, as the principle upon which he 
adviſed lenity to the apoſtles, I know 


advantage of the opinions that are moſt currently 
believed, and upon theſe grafts ſome branch of their 
ſuperſtition, that, by thele means, it may have a 
more ready and undiſputed reception among the 
people, and the greater force and efficacy upon them. 
This remark upon the practice of the Romiſh church, 
is, in a variety of inſtances, beautifully illuſtrated 
and confirmed in Dr Middleton's letter from Rome. 
Upon the ſame principle, the learned Mr Shuck- 
ford { Connect. of Sacr. and Prof. Hiſt. vol. 3.) ac- 
counts for the riſe of a great part of the Heathen my- 
thology, and ſhews, that it was not altogether mere 
fiction, the work of a poetic fancy or imagination, but 
had a real foundation in hiſtory and matter of fact, 
though ſo obſcured by the drapery in which the poet 
dreſſed it, that, when exhibited to after ages, they 
could ſcarce find out the original from which it was 
taken; and thus the -i/{ory was in danger of being 
loſt in the able. And therefore, from the above 
obſervations, is it not preſumable, that the church 
of Rome would not have attempted to canoniſe Ga- 
maliel, or take him into their kalendar, if they had 
not found a previous diſpoſicion for it in the people, 


ariſing from a general belief of his converſion, and 
good ſervices to Chriſtianity ? 
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ſeveral objections will be ſtarted by thoſe 
who are not diſpoſed to admit it. 

Some have conſidered the violent per- 
ſecution carried on by Paul againſt the 
Chriſtians, as a preſumption againſt the 
favourable ſentiments we ſuppoſe Gama- 
liel to have had of their religion, from 
an opinion, that Paul, had he known 
his late maſter to have had ſuch an at- 
tachment to it as is alledged, would not 
have acted the part he did. A few 
words are only neceſſary to expoſe the 
weakneſs of this objection. 

When St Paul was converted to the 
Chriſtian faith, is not agreed on. Span- 
heim is of opinion, that his converſion 
happened about the fourth year of Ca- 
ligula, i. e. A. D. 40.; but many other 
chronologers place it ſome years ſoon- 
er; and therefore it is highly probable, 
that his education at the ſchool of Ga- 
maliel muſt have been over a conſider- 
able time before this famous meeting of 
the Sanhedrim at which Gamaliel aſſiſt- 
ed; and conſequently that, when Paul 
was attending his ſchool, he might have 

been 
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been as zealous againſt Chriſtianity as 
Paul himſelf was afterwards, and have 
contributed not a little to ſtrengthen the 
prejudices of his ſcholars againſt it, 
Hence it is not to be wondered, that 
Paul ſhould have engaged with ſuch 
keenneſs againſt the votaries of this re- 
ligion; eſpecially if to the force of ear- 
ly prejudice we add the conſideration of 
the natural fire and warmth of his tem- 
per, and — the proſpect of honour and 
intereſt, which his ambition would not 
fail to diſplay before him, and repre- 
ſent as attainable by the patronage of 
thoſe in ſupreme power and authority. 
But though the conſiderations I have 
juſt now taken notice of might have en- 
gaged Paul in a violent perſecution of 


the Chriſtians, yet it can with no cer- 


tainty be concluded, that an alteration 
of Gamaliel's ſentiments with reſpect to 
the religion of Jeſus, would have occa- 
ſioned an alteration in Paul's meaſures 
towards thoſe who profeſſed it; yea, it 
is highly probable, that the perpetual 


hurry and flutter he was in, occaſioned 
by 


1 


by his juvenile ardour, would not allow 
him time for the examination of the e- 
vidences of this new religion, while yet 
the principles of ambition and intereſt 
would not fail to operate powerfully up- 
on him, and confirm him in his preju- 
dices againſt it. 

It is generally acknowledged, that the 
Sanhedrim at Jeruſalem, either had, or 
aſlumed a power over the ſeveral ſyna- 
gogues; but is it not obſervable, that 
Paul does not apply immediately to the 
Sanhedrim, or to the Preſident of it, 
but to the High Prieſt, for the commuſ- 
ſion he wanted againſt the Chriſtians at 
Damaſcus * ? Ir is true, it appears pro- 
bable, that the letters he received were 
granted in the name of the Sanhe- 
drim . However, does it not deſerve 
to be inquired, whether Paul's appli- 
cation to the High Prieſt, upon this 
occaſion, might not have proceeded 
from his having heard that Gamaliel 


* Acts ix. 1. 2. 
+ AQts xxii. 5. & xxvi. 12. 


O had 


1 


had by this time retired from the San- 

hedrim; or — from a ſuſpicion that (if 

he was ſtill a member of it) he would 

refuſe the commiſſion he was ſo an- 

xious about; or—at leaſt from the 

hopes of better ſucceſs with the court, 
by the influence of the High Prieſt, 
who (it is generally thought) was Caja- 
phas, an enemy as furious againſt Chri- 
ſtianity as Paul could then have poſſi- 
bly been ? But, whatever may be in 
theſe conjectures, (for J mention them 
only as ſuch), I cannot ſee, that the 
perſecution carried on by Paul againſt 
the Chriſtians can afford the ſmalleſt 
preſumption, that Gamaliel, under whom 
he had ſtudied long before, ſtill conti- 
nued an enemy to them Iikewile. 

It is reported, that Onketos, the au- 
thor of the Targum, burnt ſeventy pound 
weight of perfumes at Gamaliel's func- 
ral; and thence it has been inferred by 
ſome, that he died, as he lived, a Jew. 

Before I happened to look into Dr 
Prideaux's connection of ſacred, &c. I 


vas apt to imagine, that this ſtory of 
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Onkelos (if there was any foundation for 
it) might have had a reference, not to 
our Gamaliel, but to ſome other of that 
name. What induced me to be of this 
opinion was, that there were at leaſt o- 
ther two of this name, beſides him, 
Preſidents of the Sanhedrim; and that 
moſt of the writers who mention this 
ſtory, neglect to inform us to which of 
the three it referred. Dr Prideaux in- 
deed puts the matter beyond queſtion ; 
and tells us expreſsly, that Gamaliel the 
elder was the perſon {ſpoken of. The re- 
{pect which Onke/2s is here ſaid to have 
ihewn for Gamaliel, he takes notice of, 
not as a proot of his having died a 
Jew, but as one of the arguments addu- 
ced by the ſewiſh writers to prove, that 
the Targum, written by Onkelos, was 
not ſo old as that written by Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel. What regard may be due 
to theſe Rabbinical writings, by which 
this ſtory 1s handed down to us, I can- 
not take upon me to determine, becaule 
Jam not acquainted with their charac- 
ter; but it is evident the Doctor ſcems 
:Q-2 to 
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to pay them very little, and to be of o- 
pinion, that Onkelos muſt have compo- 
ſed his Targum much ſooner than they 
would infinuate ; yea, much nearer the 
times of Ezra and Daniel than they ſeem 
inclined to allow. Thais, he thinks, 
may be infcrred from the purity of his 
ſtyle, the near reſemblance it bears to 
theirs, and its want of many of thoſe 
corruptions which crept 1nto the 
Chaldee dialect after the ſubjection of 
the Jews to the Roman yoke under 
Pompey . And if this opinion of Dr 
Prideaux (which 1s far from being an 
improbable one) is admitted, the objec- 
tion will, all at once, fall to the ground. 
But what makes it ſtill more probable, 
that this tale of Onkelos was all fiction, 
(contrived very probably to bring down 
the date of his Targum), is this, that 
had Gamaliel died a Jew, and Onbelos 
been then alive, and aſſiſted at his fu- 
neral, it is not likely, that he alone 
ſhould be taken notice of as paying 


* Sec Priccanx's Connect. &c. v. 2. p. 535. 543. 
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ſuch regard to his memory; yea, 1 
think it is probable we ſhould hear of 
all the grandees and rulers aſſembling 
upon this occaſion, and attending the 
funeral obſequies of ſo great a man; 
and therefore, as I don't remember to 
have heard it alledged, that any ſuch 
thing happened, the filence of antiquity 
concerning it ſeems rather to counte- 
nance the opinion of Gamaliel's dying a 
Chriſtian. But, whatever may be in 
this, it is evident, that the uncertainty 
there is about the period of time at 
which Onkelos lived, and the ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions there are, that it muſt have 
been earlier than is inſinuated by the 
objection, muſt quite deſtroy the force 
of it, and ſo leave the conjecture of Ga- 
naliel's favourable opinion of Chriſtia- 
nity in its full force. 

If theſe objections are not admitted, 
there is another, which perhaps will be 
adduced with an air of triumph, as 
quite in point and deciſive; I mean that 
prayer which was uſed in the Jewith {y- 
nagogues, and in which the Chriſtians 
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are ſuppoſed to be meant by the apo- 
ſtates and heretics there mentioned. 

Gamaliel is ſaid to be the author of 
this prayer; and hence it is alledged, 
that, had his opinion of Chriſtianity 
been as favourable as we have ſuppoſed, 
he would never have ſo characteriſed 
thoſe who made a profeſſion of it. The 
objection is ſpecious, and deſerves an 
an{w-r. 

The prayer, as tranſlated by Dr Pri- 
deaux from Alaimonides, runs thus “: 
Let there be no hope for them who 
apoſtatiſe from the true religion; and 
let heretics, how many ſoever they be, 
all periſh as in a moment. And let 
the kingdom of pride be ſpeedily 
rooted out, and broken in our days. 
* Blefled art thou, O Lord, our God, 
* who deſtroyeſt the wicked, and bring- 
© eſt down the proud.” 

To give this objection any force, it is 
incumbent upon thoſe who plead it to 
prove, that Camaliel was the author of 
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this prayer; — that it was compoſed by 
him poſterior to this appearance of his 
at the Sanhedrim; and — that it was 


pointed againſt the Chriſtians, With- 
out a proof, a bare allertion of theſc 
things muſt go tor nothing; and there- 
fore, as no proof has been adduced in 
ſapport of it, we might, without any 
more ado, diſmiſs the objection as 
groundleſs, for aught that appears to 
the contrary. However, as ſome have 
imagined, from the confident manner 
in which it has been urged, that there 
muſt be ſome foundation for it, we {hall 
examine the matter a little; and I hope, 
in the iſſue, it will appear, that there is 
none. 

This prayer has long paſſed under 
Gamaliel's name; but how it came at 
firſt to be aſcribed to him, and ſince to 
be generally received as his, I ſhall not 
take upon me to ſay. Dr Lizhtfost *, 
who was more converſant in the Jewiſh 
and Rabbinical writings than any other 


Hor. Heb; et Talmud. v. 2. p. 15. 659. 
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I know, expreſsly aſcribes this prayer, 
not to Gamaliel, but to Samuel the Liiils. 
Calmet * ſays, that it was Samuel the 
Leſs who compoſed the prayer againſt 
heretics, ever ſince ſolemnly recited in 
the ſynagogues. And Dr Prideaux + 
owns, that, though by ſome it was a- 
{ſcribed to Gamaliel, yet others think it 
was added to the Jewiſh liturgy by Sa- 
muel the Little, one of his ſcholars. And 
to this let me add, that 1f this prayer 
was made a part of the Jewiſh liturgy, 
as Prideaux alledges, only a little before 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, there muſt 
be a miſtake in ſtating it to Gamalzel's 
account; becauſe, according to Dr 
Lightfoot, and even Prideaux himſelf, 
he died, in an advanced age, eighteen 
years before it J. From what has been 
obſerved above, the preſumption, I 
think, is, that this prayer was the com- 


* Vide his Dictionary, under the article Camaliel. 


Prid. Connect. v. 1. p. 377. n. (e). 
© Hor. Heb. &c. v. 2. p. 657, — Prid. Connect. 
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&c. v. 2. p. 529. 535. 
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poſition of Samuel the Little. It is true, 
indeed, Dr Lighiſoot, though clear upon 
this point, ſays, that Gamaliel approved 
of it; and this, if admitted, muſt give 
the argument from it the ſame force as 
if the compoſition had been actually his 
own. 

But even upon this ſuppoſition, be- 
fore any thing could be inferred from 
it, againſt the principle upon which his 
advice to the Sanhedrim is alledged to 
have been given, it would be neceſſary 
to fix or aſcertain the date of his appro- 
bation of it; becauſe, if prior to the ap- 
pearance he makes for the apoſtles at 
chis time, it is evident, that though it 
might be admitted as a ſpecimen of his 
ſentiments of Chriſtianity at that parti- 
cular juncture, (if Chriſtianity was at 
all in his view); yet it can by no means 
infer, that he never altered them after- 
wards. And yet, important as it would 
be to thoſe who would avail themſelves 
of his approbation of this prayer, to 
prove that it was poſterior to this trial 
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I 
of the apoſtles, Ido not know that it 
has ever been ſo much as attempted. 

But, for argument's ſake, let it be 
admitted, that this prayer was actually 
written by Gamaliel himſelf, and in the 
laſt period of his life; which is grant- 
ing as much as our adverſaries can de- 
ſire, and more than they had reaſon to 
expect; yet ſtill there is ſomething 
wanting to ſupport their concluſion 
from it. 

What evidence is there, that this 
prayer was ſo much as intended againſt 
the Chriſtians? From the prayer itſelf 
it will not be alledged that there is any. 
They are never once named in it. Why 
might it not reſpect others? Were 
there none they accounted heretics but 
Chriſtians ? Yea, were there not many 
to whom the epithet of proud, given 
theſe heretics, would more juſtly apply, 
even according to the judgement of a 
Jew, than to the primitive Chriſtans ? 
They were remarkably humble; and 
therefore is it not preſumable, that o- 


thers, not they, were meant in this 
prayer * 
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prayer? Yea, if I miſtake not, ſomething 
like a proof may be bronght to ſhew, that 
the Sadducees were the heretics pointed 
at. To evince this, allow me to ob- 
ſerve, that Samuel the Little is ſaid *, at 
the defire of Gamaliel, to have formed a 
prayer againſt the Sadducees, The an- 
cient Jewiſh liturgy, which is ſaid to 
have been compoſed by Ezra and the 
great ſynagogue , it is acknowledged 
conſiſted but of eighteen prayers, and 
was thence called Shemoneh Efhreh : their 
liturgy now contains nineteen. Is it 
not therefore probable, that this prayer 
by Samuel was what completed the pre- 
ſent number ? and likewiſe that the 
prayer above quoted, againſt heretics, 
and that compoſed by Samuel againſt 
the Sadducees, was the ſame ? becauſe, 
in all the nineteen, there is none other 
will apply to the Sadducees; whereas 
this very properly will, and contains 
nothing but what might be expected 


* Lightf, Hor. Heb. &c. v. 2. p. 158. 
+ Prid. Connect. &c. v. 1. p. 375. 
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from a Phariſce, as readily againſt the 
Sadducees as againſt the Chriſtians. Nor 
can it be any objection to this conjec- 
ture, that this prayer is the «twelfth in 
the preſent order; becauſe, though the 
original eighteen were reduced into or- 
der, according to their courſe, by Si- 
meon Pekoli *, before Rabban Gamaliel, 
this ſeems to have been afterwards al- 
tered : for we are exprelsly told, that, 
under Rabban Gamaliel , and not till 
then, their daily prayers were digeſted 
into that order in which they were 
tranſmitted to after ages, and very pro- 
bably the ſame in which they ſtand at 
preſent. And thus the celebrated prayer, 
which at firſt, either by miſtake, or bad 
deſign, was repreſented as levelled a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians, and has often ſince, 
without examination, been referred to 
as ſuch, turns out to have been origi- 


nally intended againſt the Sadducees ; 


and is a proof, if you will, of Gamahel's 


* Lightf, Hor, Heb. &c. v. 2. p. 158. 
+ Ibid, 
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averſion to that ſet ; but not ſo much 
as a preſumption of his dying a Jew 
and a Phariſee, as ſome have too raſhly 
from thence concluded. 

I have now confidered the ſeveral o- 
pinions that have been offered (ſo far as 
I know) for the illuſtration of Gamalel's 
conduct, and the principle upon which 
it was formed; and it I have adventu- 
red to place either in a new light, I 
have been no leſs ſevere in the exami- 
nation of my own opinion than that of 
others upon this ſubject; and hopeI may 
now be permitted ro conclude, that the 
conjecture I have oftered, with reſpect 
to the principle upon which he acted, 
is the molt probable; becauſe, it it is 
admitted, the whole of his conduct will 
hang together, and be perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with that good ſenſe and prudence 
for which he was ſo celebrated; where- 
as, if it is denied, it does not correſpond 
with either. 

It is true, it may be alledged, that 
ſome of the above-mentioned facts and 
circumſtances, adduced in proof of Ga- 
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maliel's favourable opinion of Chriſtia- 


nity, are liable to objection, and, ſepa- 
rately conſidered, are of little weight. 
But what if this ſhould be granted? The 
ſtreſs of the concluſion is not laid upon 
any of them, (or all of them, the one 
conſidered independent of the other), 
but upon the union and combination of 
the whole, — upon a variety, and at the 
ſame time a coincidence of facts, all 
tending to confirm and ſupport our 
faith in this opinion; and therefore 
ſuch as afford, if not the higheit, yet a 
very high degree of probability for the 
juſtneſs of it; and, of conſequence, all 
the evidence (where poſitive evidence is 
wanting) which the caſe can admit of, 
or we can reaſonably defire : for we 
may ſafely conclude, (according to the 
opinion of one who was a very compe- 
tent judge of the nature of evidence, 
the ſeveral kinds of it, and their reſpec- 
tive force), © That, in queſtions of dif- 
“ ficulty, or ſuch as are thought 1o, 
© where more ſatisfactory evidence can- 


not be had, or is not ſeen, if the re- 
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ſult of examination be, that there ap- 
pears, upon the whole, any the low- 
eſt preſumption on one ſide, and none 
on the other, or a greater preſump- 
tion on one ſide, though in the low- 
eſt degree greater, this determines the 
queſtion, even in matters of ſpecula- 
tion; and, in matters of practice, 
will *,“ &c. And, © in any common 
caſe, if numerous events acknow- 
ledged are alledged in proof of any 
other event diſputed, the truth of 
the diſputed event would be proved, 
not only if any one of the acknow- 
ledged ones did itſelf clearly imply it, 
but, though no one of them fingly 
did ſo, if the whole of the acknow- 
ledged events taken togerher could 
not in reaſon be ſuppoſed to have 


happened unleſs the diſputed one 


were true F.” 
i need not obſerve to the judicious 


* Butler's analogy, &c. Introd, 
+ Thid. part 2. chap. 7. ad fir. 
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reader, that a minute, as well as can- 
did, examination of the ſeveral hypo- 
theſes which have been offered on this 
ſubject, was neceſlary, not only to de- 
termine what regard was reſpectively 
due to them, but alſo to enable hin 
to judge how far that which I have ad- 
opted is deſerving of the preference 1 
have taken the liberty to give it. He 
will, before he has proceeded this 
length, have made the remark himſelf; 
and therefore, without offering any o- 
ther apology for having detained him 
ſo long in the diſcuſſion of this ſection, 
I proceed to 


r. II. 


An inquiry into, and illuſtration of ſeveral 
7e , 
circumſtances, which have a tendency to 
give weight to Camaliel's opinion. 


O form a due eſtimate of the re- 

gard that is due to this opinion 

of Gamaliel, ſeveral things muſt be at- 
tended to. 

If he wanted either abilities or op- 
portunities for forming a proper judge- 
ment, or lay under any juſt ſuſpicion 
of prejudice, his opinion muſt loſe great- 
ly of its weight, if it ſhould retain any. 
Bur, | 

If, on the other hand, it ſhall be 
tound, that he was duly qualified to 
judge of the evidence of Chriſtianity, 
and its claim to a divine original ; and 
— that, if he had any bias, it was a- 
gainſt this religion; theſe conſidera- 
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tions muſt add greatly to the regard 
that is due to his opinion, 

To enable us to determine 1n theſe 
points, it will be neceſſary to conſider 
ſome of the great lines of his character, 
as drawn by the ſacred hiſtorian, which 
exactly correſponds with the account 
given of him by the hiſtorians of the 
Jewiſh nation. 

It is not, I imagine, without deſign 
that Luke is ſo minute and particular 
in the deſcription of his character. 
Had he not intended that we ſhould 
collect ſomething from it, it might have 
ſufficed to obſerve here, as he does in 
other places *, where no ſtreſs is laid 
upon the character of the ſpeaker, that 
a certain perſon roſe, and adviſed ſo and 
ſo. But here it is obſervable, he de- 
ſcribes him according to the different 
characters he ſuſtained, — as a member 
of the Sanhedrim, — a Phariſee, — a doc- 
tor of their law, —a favourite of the 
people; and — that we might not miſ⸗ 


* Mark xiv. 357. Luke viii. 20, & xi. 3. 
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take whom he meant, he expreſsly 
names him; hereby to inſinuate to us, 
that, viewed in each of theſe lights, a 
particular regard was due to his opi- 
nion. 

If we conſider him as a member of 
the council or Sanhedrim, before which 
the apoſtles ſtood trial, we muſt allow, 
that he had the beſt opportunities of 
being acquainted with the merits of the 
cauſe, from the pleadings on both ſides, 
and the opinions of his colleagues. And, 
upon this ſuppoſition, what leſs does 
his opinion intimate, (though not in 
expreſs words), than, as I hinted be- 
fore, that he had yet ſcen no reaſon to 
conclude the apoſtles a ſet of impoſtors? 
elſe, as one of the guardians of the re- 
ligion and hberty of his country, he 
muſt have acted another part than he 
did. 

Will it not alſo add to the weight of 
his opinion, that he belonged to the 1ect 
of the Phariſees, and, of the many on 
the bench, was the only one we arg 
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informed of, who ſtood up for the apo- 
{tles ? . 

It is not neceſſary for our argument, 
to trouble the reader with a minute de- 
tail of the principles of this ſect“. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve, that, from the 
hiſtory we have of them, they, either 
from principle, or an affectation of po- 
pularity, encouraged the people in the 
hopes of a Meſſiah, under the character 
of a temporal prince; and, of conſe- 
quence, were the moſt violent oppoſers 
of our Lord's claim to the title and ho- 
nours of the true Meſſiah. Another part 
of their character is, that they were moſt 
zealous ſticklers for thoſe rites and ce- 
remonies which added ſo much to the 


pomp of their religion; ſo zealous, that, 
not ſatisfied with thoſe which were of 


divine inſtitution, and of ancient tra- 
dition, they ſuperadded many of their 
own invention. Hence, it is well 
known, they conſidered and repreſented 
Jeſus as an enemy to religion in gene- 


* Vid. Prideaux's Connect. &c. vol. 2. p. 340. 


ral, 


Wi 


ral, becauſe he hinted the approach of 
that time, when the manner in which 
they and their forefathers worſhipped, 
would give place to another more pure, 
ſimple, and ſpiritual; and that the one 
was only intended to prepare the world 
for the reception of the other. 

If, to all this, we add the uncom- 
mon, but not more than deſerved, ſe- 
verity of the reproofs our Lord gave 
them for their hypocriſy, and the pain 
he was at to expoſe their deceit to - 
people, who were but too ready. 
catched with appearances, I ſub: 
the impartial world, if the appc. 
of one of this tribe on the fide of 
ſtianity, where it was ſo little to 


pected, does not deſerve attention 


add conſiderable weight to his opi 
concerning it? eſpecially if there be 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that it has proceede. 
from an imperfect view of the ſubject, 
or — the want of proper abilities for 
judging of it, or — from an exceſſive 
credulity, which might lay him open 
to be impoſed on by the confident claim 
made 


1 


made by ſeſus Chriſt himſelf to the cha- 


racter of Meſhah, and the accounts gi- 
ven of him by his diſciples. 

The ſacred hiſtorian, as if aware of 
the force of objections urged from any 
of theſe conſiderations, very properly 
obviates them, by telling us, that the 
perſon who gave this opinion, ſo fa- 
vourable tor Chriſtianity, was not only a 
member of the Sanhedrim, and a Pha- 
ve, — but alſo one of the moſt cele- 

2d doctors of the Jewiſh law; and 

fore one who could fall under no 


ſpicion on any of the above ac- 


ↄport of this obſervation, ſeveral 

all very properly to be conſider- 

h as, — the inducements he had 

King an inquiry into the truth of 

atianity, — the opportunities he had 

being acquainted with the evidences 

Jered for it, — his abilities for canvaſ- 

ſing them, and — the temper with 
which he ſeems to have done it. 

His office, and the circumſtances of 

time in which he lived, would naturally 

incline, 
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incline, if they did not oblige him to 
inquire into the character of the Meſ- 
ſiah, and ſo enable him the better to 
judge of the pretenſions that ſhould at 
any time be made to it. 

About this juncture, it is well known, 
there was an almoſt univerſal expecta- 
tion * of the appearance of an extraor- 
dinary prince in the world; and in ſu- 
dea, in particular, there were the great- 
eſt hopes, from the writings of their 
prophets, of the coming of the Meſ- 
ſiah f; and therefore, is it not reaſona- 


ble to think, that every one of tolerable 


learning in the nation, would examine 


* Tacit, hiſtor. lib. 5. Pluribus perſuaſio inerat, 
antiquis ſacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipſo tempore fore, 
ut valeſceret oriens, profectique Judea rerum potirentur; 
quæ ambages Veſpaſium et Titum prædixerant. Sed 
vulgus, more humanæ cupidinis, ſibi tantam factorum 
magnitudinem interpretati, ne adverſis quidem ad vera 
mutabantur. 

Sueton. hiftor. in Veſpaſ. cap. 4. Pererebuerat orienti 
toto vetus et conſtans opinio, eſſe in fatis, ut, eo tem- 
pore, Judza prolecti rerum potirentur, Id, de impe- 
ratore Romano, quantum eventu poſtea patuit, prædic- 
tum, Judz1 ad ſc trahentes, rebellarunt. 

+ Mark xi.9. 10.; Luke vii. 20.; Acts i. 6, 
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the prophetic writings, which were de- 
ſcriptive of the long-looked-for Meſ- 
ſiah, eſpecially conſidering the great 


hopes they entertained from him? An- 


other thing that would naturally excite 
a ſpirit of inquiry at this time, was, 
that many, taking the advantage of the 
general expectation the Jews had of the 
coming of the Meſſiah, had, from poli- 
tical and intereſted views, taken upon 
themſelves this character. Yea, theſe 
pretenſions, beſides promoting an exa- 
mination of the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, would produce an- 
other good effect, — would make man- 
kind more cautious in admitting any 
claims that might be afterwards made 
to this illuſtrious character. Thus, a 
variety of circumſtances conſpired to 
rouſe the attention of the Jews in gene- 
ral to the character and coming of their 
Meſſiah, before our Lord's actual ap- 
pearance in the world; and there was 
not wanting a concurrence of many 


wonderful events to keep it up, during 
his 


11 


his life, and even after his death and 
reſurrection. 
To enumerate ſome of them: Je- 
ſus appeared in a character and cir- 
cumſtances quite the reverſe of what 
the Jews expected their Meſſiah would 
have choſen; and for this reaſon the 
thoughtleſs and prejudiced among them, 
all at once rejected him. But it is far 
from being improbable, but theſe very 
conſiderations might have induced Ga- 
maliel, who could not be ignorant of 
the eminent talents and abilities he was 
poſſeſſed of, to attend to his claim, by 
leading him to conclude, that had he 
been an impoſtor, he would never, with 
ſuch extraordinary parts, have choſen an 
appearance ſo diſagreeable tothe expec- 
tations of the Jews, and therefore ſo apt 
to raiſe oppoſition to himſelf, when a 
chiming in with their notions would 
have ſo eaſily prevented it, and bid ſo 
fair for ſucceſs to his deſigns. 
The Jews appealed to the predictions 
concerning the Meſſiah, in ſupport of 


their conduct. Jeſus as readily appeals 
R to 
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to them, in ſupport of his. They figured 
out to themſelves a Meſſiah, under the 
character of a mighty temporal prince, 
and formed ſuch an idea of him as greatly 
flattered their national pride. He tells 
them, that this was their error; and en- 
deavours to correct their notions concern- 
ing the Meſſiah, by ſhewing them, that 
they miſtook the meaning of thoſe pro- 
phecies from which they had formed 
them; and undertakes to make it ap- 
pear, from thoſe very places they had 
pitched on as prophetic of the Meſſiah, 
that there was the moſt perfect harmo- 
ny betwixt the character therein given 
of him and his; and that any difference 
they imagined there was betwixt their 
characters was only in appearance, and 
had no foundation but in the unfair 
gloſſes and comments they put upon 
them. Such a ready appeal to their own 
writings, and the very places they 
themſelves reſted on, was putting the 
controverſy upon ſuch a footing, that 


ibey could have nothing to object to it. 
And 


r 


And therefore, as there was a fairneſs, 
and boldneſs too, in this manner of 
conduct, that was not to be expected 
from an impoſtor, nothing could be 
more natural than to attend to what he 
had to offer in ſupport of his claim; e— 
ſpecially as he often charged their op- 
poſition to him upon their z&norance of 
their own ſcriptures, and their prejud:- 
ces ariſing from thence; and never fail- 
ed, when an opporrunity offered, to ex- 
pole both. 

But, beſides theſe general reaſons, 
which one would think could ſcarce 
fail to excite a ſpirit of inquiry among 
the people at this juncture, there were 
others which might be ſuppoſed to ope- 
rate, particularly upon Gamatieel, ariſing 
from his ſtation and office. 

He was a doctor of the Jewiſh law, 
one of thoſe who had colleges for the 
education of youth; and as ſuch, it 
might be expected, ſhoutd be well verſed 
in the ſyſtem of their theology. His 
ichool had acquired the higheſt reputa- 

R 2 tion, 
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tion, and was greatly reſorted to. And 
therefore, as the controverſy concern- 
ing the Meſſiah was the reigning con- 
troverſy at that time, and warmly agi- 
tated, he could ſcarce avoid an inquiry 
into it, was it only to qualify him for 
thoſe public prelections he muſt neceſſa- 
rily have upon it, and to ſave himſelf 
from the affront of being expoſed by 
any thing he might advance upon the 
ſubject. 

To qualify him the better for the du- 
ties of this public and important ſtation, 
as he would find it neceſſary to look in- 
to the ancient prophecies concerning 
the NMeſbah, ſo he would naturally apply 
to every help he could find for attaining 
the true and proper meaning of them; 
eſpecially as he muſt have known, that 
the ordinary meaning put upon many 
of them was coutroverted by our Lord 
and his apoſtles, and doubted of by 
many of the people. And therefore, if 
we will but allow, (what is far from be- 
ing improbable), that Gamaliel might 

himſelf 


BW; 


himſelf have heard “, or been inform- 
ed by others of, the reaſoning of our 
Lord and his apoſtles upon the ſubject 
of his divine miſſion, and the evidences 
of it from the prophets, it is not un- 
reaſonable to think, that he might have 
from thence received great advantages 
for the right underſtanding of them, 
and been brought to ſee, that the cha- 
racer of Jeſus, taken from the life, and 
that given of the Meſſiah by the pro- 
phets, did perfectly harmoniſe; or, in 
other words, that the prophecies con- 
cerning the one had an exact accom- 
pliſhment in the other. 

Thus it appears, that many conſide- 
rations, (and very probably many more 
than have been taken notice of), ſome 
of a general, others of a more private 
nature, concurred to engage the in- 
quiries of Gamaliel into the ſubject of 


* It appears from Luke v. 17. that there were 
doctors of the law, aſſembled out of every town of 


Galilee, and Judea, and Jeruſalem, to hear the teach - 
ing of Chriſt, 
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the Meſſiah's character, and our Lord's 
title to it, both before his appearance 
in the world, and during his ſtay in it, 
and — that he had ſome ſpecial advan- 
tages for properly conducting them. 
And, conſidering the noiſe which his 
death made, — the awful and alarming 
miracles that attended it, — the {till as 
aſtoniſhing miracle of his reſurrection, 
which ſoon ſucceeded it, and — the 
growing credit which the report of it 
gained, is it not natural to think, theſe 
things would ſet him upon a ſerious re- 
view of the whole of this aftair, and 
particularly upon a critical examination 
of the reſurrection, which had been ſo 
plainly foretold by our Lord himſelf, 
and was now ſo boldly aflerted, and fo 
confidently appealed to, by his apoſtles, 
in confirmation of his title to the cha- 
racer and dignity of the Meſhah? This 
was an event ſo extraordinary in itſelf, 
attended with ſo many extraordinary 
circumſtances, and at the ſame time 
ſupported with ſuch ſtrong evidence, 
that it could ſcarce fail to rouſe the at- 

tention 


E439 1 


tention of all who dwelt in Jeruſalem, 
and particularly the members of the 
Sanhedrim, who were indeed, on many 
accounts, more deeply intereſted in the 
iſlue of it, than almoſt any others. 
And accordingly it ſeems to have had 
no {mall influence upon Gamaliel in de- 


termining his opinion of Chriſtanity. 


What makes this the more probable 1s, 
that this, notwithſtanding his advance 
in lite, is the firſt time we find him ap- 
pearing on the ide of Chriſtianity ; 
which, by the by, is a circumſtance 
that not only ſaves him from the im- 
putation of raſhneſs and precipitance, 
but adds greatly, in another reſpect, 
to the regard due to his opinion. Did 
we find one forward in giving his opi- 
nion upon an intricate ſubject, and be- 
fore he had the whole of it in his views, 
we might very readily ſuſpect the juſt- 
neſs of it, and be apt to think, that he 
had fallen into ſome error, for want of 
a mature conlideration of it. But this 
does by no means appcar to have been 
Gamaliel's caſe. Tae evidence of our 

Lord's 
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1 
Lord's title to the character of the Meſ- 


ſiah was now complete and full before 
him. He had by this time ſufficient 
opportunities for canvaſling it, and all 
the objeMions againſt it; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that then (and never before) 
he, with all the openneſs that was con- 
liſtent with his circumſtances, and ſuch 
as ſcarce leave any ground to doubt of 
his ſentiments concerning it, ſtands up 
for thoſe who maintained and taught 
1t, 

And as his opinion upon the ſubject 
of our Lord's title to the character of 
Meſſiah, ſeems to have been formed up- 
on a full and mature, ſo alſo upon a can- 
did examination of it, or a cool and diſ- 
paſſionate inquiry into the nature and e- 
vidences of it. But, 

* Whence, may it be aſked, does this 
appear?“ The very opinion itſelf 
affords a ſtrong preſumption of that 
candor which we aſcribe to him; be- 
cauſe, upon any other ſuppoſition, it is 
not probable he could have entertained 
it: for it ſtands in direct oppoſition, 

not 


be 
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not only to the opinion of the ſect of 
the Phariſees, to which he had joined 
himſelf, but alſo to that of the reſt of 
the country, and — to that pride for 
which both were ſo remarkable. 

'The Jews, almoſt all with one con- 
ſent, hoped for the redemption of Iſrael 
by a Meſſiah, who, they flattered them- 
ſelves, was to appear in all the ſtate of 
a mighty prince, and triumphant con- 
queror ; and in this character to in- 
creaſe the glory, and enlarge the boun- 
daries of their country, by making their 
neighbours tributary to them; and mult 
not Gamaliel have diveſted himſelf of 
theſe prejudices before he could ex- 
change the hopes of /uch a Meſhah, for 
another deſtitute of that external gran- 
deur; eſpecially as ſeveral places of the 
inſpired writings, according to the lite- 
ral interpretation of them, ſeemed to 
countenance ſuch hopes; and the ge- 
neral expeQation of the country tended 
to confirm them? Who does not know 
the force of the prejudices of education, 
and how difhcult it is to change thoſe 

8 opinions 


B 

opinions one has early imbibed, and 
which have, as it were, grown /acred 
by the authority of a party, and the ta- 
ſhion of the times, for others leſs flat- 
tering and popular? And therefore 1s 
it not preſumable, that this change of 
ſentiments in Gamaliel, eſpecially at a 
time of life when moſt men are firmly 
ſettled in them, muſt have proceeded 
from a candid examination of his early- 
received principles? Whence elſe could 
it have proceeded ? Not from an am- 
bition of hereby advancing his charac- 
ter, or power, or intereſt, Theſe, I ac- 
knowledge, are motives that generally 
have a very powerful ſway, where there 
is room for them to act. But here, I 
humbly imagine, there could be none; 
yea, had any of theſe been the princi- 
ple that influenced him, he took the 
moſt improbable couric in the world ta 
ſucceſs. 

He was already as high in the good 
graces of the people, as he could well 
expect to be. And, by forſaking the 
grandees, what could he look for, but 

10 
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to have that character which he had 
been all his life long acquiring, torn to 
pieces, and himſelf branded with the 
opprobrious names of enthujtaſt and 
ſectary? And ſurely he could have as 
little hoped for any additional power or 
riches, by joining himſelf to a handful 
of peopie, who themſelves had neither, 
but were deſpiſed and perſecuted where- 
ever they went. But to proceed in our 
obſervations upon thoſe ſtrictures, with 
which the ſacred hiſtorian is pleaſed to 
favour us in the delineation of Gama- 
liel's character: 

There is another thing he takes notice 
of with reſpect to him; and that is, his 
reputation among his countrymen. Nor 
does this feem to have dropt from his 
pen by accident, or without deſign. He 
mentions his name, to prevent all am- 
biguity or miſtake about the perſon he 
ſpoke of; and takes notice of the gene- 
ral eſteem in which he was had, to give 
us a hint of the diſtinguitacd N 
by which he had acquired) it : 

8 2 The 
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The words, une e mar: rb ag, intimate 
to us, that he was reſpected among all 
ranks of people, and not a favourite of 
the croud or populace only; yea, ſo po- 
pular, and in ſuch high reputation was 
he among the Jews, that he was digni- 
fed with the title of Rabban, which, of 
all the titles of reſpect beſtowed upon 
their learned doctors, was the higheſt “, 
and accounted ſuch a mark of the public 
eſteem, that they were very ſparing of 
conferring it; ſo ſparing, that, however 
ambitious they might be of it, there 
were only / Þ more that ever attained 
the honour of it. Burt, 

Though the high regard or venera- 
tion which the Jews had for him, was a 
good reaſon why they {ſhould pay a par- 
ticular attention to any advice or opi- 
nion of his, and why, perhaps, others 
ſhould at leaſt give it a fair hearing; yet 
what ſhould weigh moſt with us is, not 
the high encomiums they are pleaſed to 


* Lightf. Hor, Heb, &c. v. 2. p. 232. 
+ Light!, Comment. in act. v. 34. 
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beſtow upon him, but the evidence of 
his title to them, could any be addu- 
ced. This I humbly propoſe to lay be- 
fore the reader in the following ſection. 


. III. 


An additional confirmation of the regard 
due to Gamaliel's opinion and advice, 


from a particular conſideration of the 
argument with which he inforced it. 


HE argument with which Gamaliel 
inforces his advice to the Sanhe- 

drim in this important trial of the a- 
poſtles, is founded upon ſome late oc- 
currences in their own country, the hi- 
ſtory of which they were well enough 
acquainted with, His account of them 
runs thus, ver. 36. 37. Before theſe 
days roſe up Theudas, boaſting him- 
* ſelf to be ſome body, to whom a great 
number 
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* number of men, about four hundred, 
“ joined themſelves : who was lain, 
e and all, as many as obeyed him, were 
* ſcattered, and brought to nougat, 
* After this man roſe up Judas of Sa- 
“ lee, in the days of the taxigg, and 
* drew away much people after aim: 
% he alſo periited, and all,. even as 
* many as obeyed him, were diſperfed.“ 
His advice and reaſoning upon it fol- 
low, ver. 38. 39. © Refrain from theſe 
* men, and let them alone: for if this 
* counſel, or this work, be of men, it 
© will come to nought; but if it be of 
e God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 

Some, who read the ſacred hiſtory 
with no other than a captious view, (and 
I am afraid there are too many ſuch), 
boaſt loudly of their having diicovered 
a palpable miſtake in it here; and be- 
cauſe Joſephus * makes mention of one 
Theudas, who put himſelf at the head 
of an inſurrection in the reign of Gau 
dius, and while Cufſpus Fadus was pro- 


Antiq. lib. 20. cap. 2, ad fin, 
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curator of Judea, 1. e. at leaſt ſeveral 
years after this meeting of the Sanhe- 
drim; therefore raſhly conclude, that 
Luke ruſt have been miſtaken, and 
have fallen into a grofs anachroniſm, 
in placing him before Judas of Galilee, 
who made his appearance in the time 
of Auguſtus, — in the days of the taxing 
under him. 

This objection, if it has any mean- 
ing in it, muſt be intended to diſcredit 
the ſacred hiſtory, by repreſenting it as a 
groſs inconſiſtence, to make Gamaliel in- 
troduce into his ſpeech, and as an illu- 
ſtration of his argument, an hiſtorical 
fact, which, according to the objection, 
did not happen till ſeveral years after. 

Cavils, ſuch as this, in place of ſhew- 
ing critical acumen, betray a diſpoſition 
void of candour, but fond of chicane. 
For, we need only ſuppoſe, that there 
might be another Theudas engaged in 
an inſurrection in the reign of Auguſtus, 
(and, conſidering that theſe were times 
of great confuſion, and that this name 
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was very common among the Jews *, the 
it is no improbable), and then the at 
boaſted inconſiſtence betwixt Luke and tha 
Foſephus vaniſhes at once, and is to be ger 
charged, not upon any inaccuracy in 3 
Luke, or any claſh betwixt him and 7F4- mo 
ſephus; but upon the prejudice or inat- mi 
tention of the readers, who, from the hifl 
identity of the names, have too raſhly | con 
concluded an identity of perſons. Be- deſi 
fades, I 

If it ſhould be granted, that there wh: 
was only one Theudas engaged 1n rebel- VICE 
lion againſt the Roman ſtate, and that ral 
Luke ſays, he was before Judas of Galilee; this 


but Joſephus, that he was after him, ed 


pray what good reaſon can be aſſigned, that 
why the latter might nor be in the miſ- his 
take, and not the former? eſpecially as 
it is well known, that he was a writer X 
far from being accurate in other re-] bout 
. . . coul 
ſpecs; and, in his account of this mat- Na 
ter, might more probably be miſtaken firna 
of h 
* Lardner's Credib. of the goſp, hiſt, vol. 2. TY 
Ghap. 7. 14 
Urt 
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than the other, having wrote his hiſtory 
at- a period a little more diſtant from 
that in which the event happened, as is 
generally allowed ©. 

Having thus cleared the way, by re- 
moving an objection which ſome think 
might have lien againſt this paſſage of 
hiſtory with which we are at preſent 
concerned, I come now to the principal 
deſign of the ſection. 

In the preceding ſection, I have men 
what force is derived to Camaliel's ad- 
vice, from the conſideration of the ſeve- 
ral characters he ſuſtained. But all 
this will not perhaps by ſome be deem- 
ed ſufficient to intitle his opinion to 
that ſtreſs we would lay upon it. Theo” 
his character, ſo far as we are acquaint- 


It 1s probable, that Luke wrote his hiſtory a- 


bout A. D. 63, (See p. i2.); whereas Joſephus 


could not write his ſo ſoon, Ie informs us himſelf, 
that he was not born till the firit of Caius, who was 
ſirnamed Caligula, i. e. A. D. 37, (fee the account 
of his own life written by himſelf), and did not 
write his hiſtory till the 56th year of his age, i. e. 
A. D. 93; (fee Antiq. &c. b. 20. ch. 9.); or about 
thirty years after Luke wrote his. 
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ed with it from hiſtory, was that of a 
man of ſolid judgement and extenſive 
learning, yet {till there may remain with 
ſome a ſuſpicion of his title to it, eſpe- 


cially if they are not diſpoſed to fall in. 


with his ſentiments. 

The partiality of hiſtor:ans has often 
been complained of; and to this caufe, 
more than his own merit, ſome may a- 
{cribe the ſhining character that is gi- 
vea of him. But, not to infiſt on the 
correſpondence betwixt Jewiſh and Chri- 
lian writers, foreigners, and thoſe of 
his own country, (fo far as I know), in 
the character they give of him, becauſe 
we are under no neceſſity of pleading it 
in the preſent caſe, — allow me to ob- 


ſerve, that the opinion we are to form of 


him does not reſt ſolely on the ſenti- 
ments or the tradition of others con- 


cerning him. We are ourſelves, in 


lome meaſure, conſtituted judges of his 


abilities, and may determine in this 
point from the part he acted in the 
council during this ſolemn and import- 
ant trial, 
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To enable the reader to form a ma- 
ture judgement in this matter, or to 
give an equitable deciſion upon the pro- 
priety of the advice which Gumaliel of- 
fered upon this occaſion, and the juſt- 
neſs of his reaſoning in ſupport of it, 
it will be neceſſary to remind him, that 
what he aimed at, by this appearance 


for the apoſtles, was to procure their 


releale, and thereby ſerve the cauſe 
which they ſupported. 

When the ſituation in which he was 
then placed is conſidered, the part he 
had to act will appear to have been a 
very difficult one. The greateſt addre!s 
was neceſſary to carry him through it 
with ſucceſs. The Sanhedrim were for 
proceeding immediately to extremities 
againſt the apoſtles. His buſineſs was, 
if poſſible, to ſoften the judges, and 
divert them from their propoſed ſeve- 


rity. Well, what courſe docs he purine 


for this purpoſe? Does he, all at once, 
tell them, that the cauſe which the a- 
poſtles ſupported was the cauſe of God, 


ind therefore that they would do welt 
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te deſiſt from perſecuting them? No. 
This was what could not be expected in 
his circumſtances, let his opinion of 
Chriſtianity have been ever ſo tavourable. 
This could have had no good effect at 
that time; yea, it might have had a 
very bad one. It would probably have 
provoked the Sanhedrim ſtill more, and 
io been cqually unpolitical for himſelf 
and the apoſtles. He goes another way 
to work, and endeavours to gain his 
point by the molt gentle addreſs, — by 
not only ſtudiouſly avoiding whate- 
ver had a tendency to rankle the other 
judges, but as carefully endeavouring, 
by every method in his power, to ſoothe 
and keep them in temper, and fo pro- 
cure a patient and tavourable hearing 
to any thing he might ſee proper to ad- 
vance during the dependence of the 
cauſe before them. 

The Sanhedrim all along gave out, 
that they conſidered Chriſtianity as an 
1mpoſture obtruded upon the world; 
and therefore that the beſt way to ſup- 
preſs it, was to deſtroy the ſupporters. 
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as they had already done the author of 
it. Camaliel labours to divert them 
from this meaſure, not merely by the 
authority of his opinion, or any regard 
they might be pleaſed to ſhow to it, but, 
in a manner more reſpectful to them, — 
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| by endeavouring to convince them, that 
there was no occaſion for it. | 
His reaſoning is to this purpoſe: — 
| Suſpend, ye men of Iſracl, the execu- 
tion of the meaſures ye have now 


; 
/ ** propoſed. Circumitances are ſuch - 
— as plead for a delay, and prudence 
1 * requires it ſhould be granted. If 
, * this cauſe is only of human contri- 
, * 
e “ vance, (as you alledge), no violence 
© 18 effary. — ſuch meal GC &« , 
© propoſe are needleſs. It will ſoon 
£6 


fall under its own weight, But, on 
the other hand, if it is the cauſe of 
God, (as the priſoners give out), all 
oppoſition on your part will be to no 
purpoſe. God will ſupport it; and, 
it he does, you cannot deſtroy it.“ 

The evident deſigu of this reaſoning 
Tas, —to remove the uncaſincis the 


* 
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ganhedrim ſeem to have been under from 
the dreaded ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, by 
ſhewing, that, if it was an impoſture, there 
was no ground for it;— to prevent all 
violent meaſures againſt it, by leading 
them to conſider, that if it was of God, 
they would (to ſay the leaſt) be all in 
vain ; and — thus, upon either ſuppoſi- 
tion, to ſtop the intended ſeverity to 

the apoltles, and procure their liberty. 
The argument made uſe of for theſe 
purpoſes, depends upon two propoſi- 
tions: the firſt, that this work, (i. e. 
Chriſtianity), if it be of men, will come 
to nought; the other, That if it be of 
God, it cannot be deſtroyed. The lat- 
ter 1s ſo obvious, that ſo much as to 
have offered a proof of it, would have 
been to trifle with them; and therefore 
he does not attempt it. But the firſt, 
becauſe not ſo evident, he illuſtrates by 
a reference to, and reaſoning upon, 
two very recent occurrences in their 
own country, viz. the unhappy fates 
of Theudas and Judas of Galilee. It is 
not neceſſary, becauſe not material to 
ou 
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our preſent purpoſe, to trouble the read- 
er with a particular account of the 
grounds of the inſurrections ſet on foot 
by them *. It may ſuffice at preſent to 
obſerve, that the common opinion is, 
that theſe, taking the advantage of the 
general expectation that prevailed at 
this time among the Jews, of the co- 
ming of the Meſſiah to extricate them 
from their ſubjection to the Romans, 
had, each of them ſucceſſively, in or- 
der to gain credit to their deſign, and 
ſtrength to their party, boaſted them- 
felves to be /me body, i. e. aſſumed the 
character of extraordinary prophets, and 
very probably given ſome diſtant hints 
of their title to the dignity of the Meſ- 
ah. 


To thele, it is thought, our Saviour 


* Of the inſurrection headed by Judas, ſee a par- 
ticular account, fofeph. Antig. book 18. chap. 1. 
And if the Theudas ſpoken of by Luke, was the ſame 
with the Theudas of Joſephus, (though he makes the 
time of his appearance to be in the reign of Clau- 
dius,) ſee an account of his inſurrection, 7o/eph. 
Antig. book 20. chap. 2. 
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alludes, when he ſays “, that they who 
came before him were but thieves and rob- 
bers, i. e. mere pretenders to the cha- 
racter they uſurped; and it is probable, 
GamalicF conſidered them in the ſame 
light, elſe he could never have adduced 


the iſſue of theſe inſurrections, and the | th 
bad ſucceſs of thoſe who were at the W 
head of them, as an illuſtration of his ne 
argument, or a preſumption, that Chri- co 
gianity, if an impoſture, would ſhare a of 
lamilar fate. A 
But, admitting his opinion of Theu- of 
das and Judas to have been, that they tu 
were impoſtors, it may be aſked, 9 
** upon what principle can he, from Og 
the bad ſucceſs of their enterpriſes, ſtu 
“ infer the {ncedy deſtruction of Chri- fol 
** ſtanity, ſeppoſing i it an impoſture like- ap] 
« wife? Might not the Sanhedrim Ver 
* have rephed to ſuch reatoning, That, 7 : 
from any thing contained in it, they Ws 
* did not fee but the religion taught - 
* by the apoſtles might ſtill He a cheat, 
dy, 
John z. 8: The, 
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and yet, under their artful manage- 
ment, ſucceed among a credulous 
** people; and therefore that the beſt 
* way to cruſh it was to tolerate neither 
it or them any longer?“ 
It 1s granted, that the bad ſucceſs in 
the inſtances of Theudas and Judas, 
which Gamaliel takes notice of, could 
not, abſtractly conſidered, juſtify his 
concluſion with reſpe& to the religion 
of Jeſus, though it were an allowed 
impoſture too. He underſtood the art 
of good reaſoning too well to fall into 
ſuch a groſs paralogiſm, as from the 
one to infer the other; for, he could 
not but know, that, though one impo- 
ſture ſoon failed, it would by no means 
follow, but another, of a nature, and 
appearing in circumſtances quite the re- 
verſe, might ſtand out longer. 

“ Whence, then, does he draw his 
* concluſion, or determine ſo confi- 
* dently, concerning the iſſue of Chri- 
* ſtianity?” Not, as I obſerved alrea- 
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dy, from the fate of the ſchemes of 


Thendas and Judas, ſingly conſidered, 
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but chiefly from a compariſon of the 
nature and genius of the Chriſtian ſy- 
ſtem with theirs, — from a conſideration 
of the diſadvantages Chriſtianity labour- 
ed under, in the want of thoſe qualifica- 
tions which, if an impoſture, were not 
only proper, but neceſſary, to recom- 
mend it to the world, and procure it a 
favourable reception. And of this Ga- 
maliel himſelf ſuggeſts the hint, in the 
emphaſis which he ſeems to place up- 
on theſe expreſſions, 7his counſel, This 
20. 

Here, as often happens in caſes where 
one is too warmly intereſted to attend 
to all the punctilios of formality, his 
reaſoning is elliptical, and of the en- 
thymeme kind, but evidently appears 
to have been formed upon ſome ſuch 
principles as thoſe we have taken notice 
of above, and, if examined, will be 
found not only to be juſt in itſelf, but 
allo pertinent to the purpole for which 
it was adduced. 

It is well known what a ſacred vene- 
ration the inhabitants of every country 

have 


13 


have for that mode of religion which 
has been tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors, and of conſequence how 
difficult it muſt be to introduce any ma- 
terial innovation into it: — how much 
more difhcult to perſuade them to lay it 
alide altogether, and adopt a ncww one in 

the place of it 
Hence, therefore, every impoſtor en- 
deavours to make his advantage of the 
weakneſſes, prejudices, and even vices 
of the people to whom he addreſſes him- 
ſelf. With this view, he accommodates 
his new religion to theſe, and uſes all 
the arts of inſinuation, courteſy, and 
complaiſance, he is maſter of, to gain 
over the leading men to his intereſt, 
well knowing the mighty force of their 
authority, as well as the attractive in- 
fluence of their example. But was this 
the courſe our Lord took? No; quite 
the reverſe. So far from falling in with 
the prejudices of the people, his reli- 
gion runs in direct oppoſition to them, 
and contains many doctrines and pre- 
cepts altogether unſuited to their taſte. 
2 In 
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In place of flattering thoſe in power 


and authority, and conniving at their 
vices, he often ſingles them out as the 
objects of his ſharpeſt reproofs. In 
place of aſſuming that outward pomp 
in which they expected the Meſſiah, he 
all along ſhewed a generous contempt of 
it, modeſtly refuſed the royal purple 
when it was in his ofter, and plainly told 
them, that his kingdom was not of this 
world. 

Such being the genius and texture of 
that religion which Jeſus taught, ſo diſ- 
guſting to the paſſions and prejudices of 


mankind ; — ſuch the plan he purſued, 


ſo unprecedented, and ſo unpromiſing 
of ſucceſs, Gamaliel might ſafely ven- 
ture to affirm, by an argument a /- 
tiori, that if Theudas and Judas, who 
flattered the prejudices, and fell in with 
the popular opinion of the times, had 
ſuch an unhappy fate, they had no rea- 
ſon to expect better ſucceſs, whoſc 
ſcheme of religion was oppoſite to both; 
— that from ſuch a religion, taught by 
a few Pook illiterate men, without the 
refinements 


E 


refinements of learning, or the charms 
of eloquence, to recommend themſelves 
or it, nothing was to be feared ; — that 
therefore it might be ſafely let alone; 
— yea, that, if an impoſture, under all 
theſe diſadvantages, it would neither 
{pread far, nor ſtand long, but muſt be 
confined within a very narrow circle, 
and ſoon dwindle away, and die of it- 
ſelf. 

Having thus conſidered the advice 
offered by Gamaliel on this important oc- 
caſion, and the reaſoning with which he 
enforced it, it is now humbly ſubmit- 
ted, if the one does not appear highly 
prudent and pertinent, the other logi- 
cal and concluſive, and both— ſuch 
diſcover a great degree of ſagacity and 
penetration, a conſiderable acquaintance 
with the genius of Chriſtianity, and the 
moſt judicious reflections upon human 
nature; — ſuch as were admirably cal- 
culated to gain time, to bring his col- 
leagues to temper, and imperceptio!y 
to lead them (if any thing could do it) 
into his meaſures, — if poſlible, into 
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more favourable ſentiments of Chriſti- 
anity, or, if this was too much to hope 
for, into a more gentle and humane 
treatment of its firſt advocates, than, 
in the tumult of their paſſions, they 
once ſeemed reſolved on. In a word, 
does not his conduct, through the whole 
of this affair, appear to have been ma- 
naged with ſuch ſtrength of judgement, 
with ſuch command of temper, and ſuch 
dexterity of addreſs, as would have 
been admired in any other but a friend 
to Chriſtianity, and, except in this only 
caſe, owned a very proper ſubject for 
the higheſt panegyric, even by thoſe 
who now pretend to think otherwiſe of 
it? 

Thus I have, with the greateſt can- 
dour, offered what has occurred to me 
for the illuſtration of this remarkable 
paſſage of ſacred hiſtory. It is the bu- 
ſineſs of the reader to judge of the im- 
portance of the preceding obſervations, 
and of the juſtneſs of their application 
in thoſe which follow in the concluſion; 
and therefore, that he may be the bet- 

rer 
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ter enabled to give a proper deciſion on 
this ſubject, I ſhall, to ſave him the 
trouble of a tedious review of it, collect 
the hints which he ſcattered through 
this eſſay into as narrow a compaſs as 
poſſible, and preſent them to him at one 
view. | 

The ſubſtance of what has been ob- 
ſerved in the preceding pages 1s this : 
That though the apoſtles openly aſſert- 
ed, that Jeſus was the Meſhah, and the 
Son of God; and, in confirmation of 
this, appealed to the many miracles he 
had himſelf wrought before his death, 
and enabled them to work after it; and 
particularly to his reſurrection from the 
dead, agrecable to his own prediction 
concerning 1t; yet the Sanhedrim never 
attempted to diſprove any ot thoſe mi- 
racles, notwithſtanding they were called 
upon to do it, from a regard to their 
own honour, and the intereſt of the na- 
tion, and were poſſeſſed of the means 
neceſſary for this purpoſe, had it been 
practicable : — That, in place of at- 
tempting to refute the account which 
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the apoſtles gave of their maſter's reſur- 
rection, all they did was, to trump up a 
falſe ſtory concerniag it; to bribe the 
ſoldiers to homologate and ſpread it; to 
injoin the apoſtles ſilence upon this ſub- 
ject; and, when they found their orders 
were diſregarded, to add threats of their 
higheſt diſpleaſure in caſe of future diſ- 
obedience : — That though, in the firſt 


tranſports of their rage, they ſeem to 


have reſolved on the death of the apo- 
itles, at this famous trial which they 
underwent ; yet, upon the reaſoning of 
Gamaliel, like men whoſe conſciences 
had been awakened thereby, they alter 
the meaſures they firſt propoſed, and 
purſue more mild ones: — That the ad- 
vice given by Gamaliel, recommending 
lenity to the apoſtles, did not proceed 
from conſiderations of mere prudence, 
or an attachment to a party, or a prin- 
ciple of moderation, or an opinion that 
the apoſtles had, hke ſome who had 
gone before them, engaged in the cauſe 
of liberty againſt rhe Romans, or from 


any uncertainty with reſpect to the me- 


rits 


451 


rits of Chriſtianity, but from the fa- 
vourable opinion he had of it as the 
cauſe of God; and that the modeſt re- 
ſerve with which he ſpoke will appear 
to be of no force againſt this conjecture, 
if the circumſtances in which he was 
then placed, the temper and character 
of the judges, the hazard of his own 
and the apoſtles ſituation, ſeveral paſſa- 1 
ges of the ſacred hiſtory, both before iy 4 
and after this trial, and the opinion of "4 
antiquity concerning him, are but fair- 
ly conſidered : —That Gamaliel's favour- 
able opinion of Chriſtianity receives 
great weight from the ſeveral charac- 
ters he ſuſtained, as a member of the 
Sanhedrim, a Phariſee, a great favourite 
of the people, a doctor of the law, and 
a teacher in one of their moſt celebra- 
ted colleges : — That a varicty of the 
ſtrongeſt conſiderations, ſome of a ge- 
neral, others of a more private nature, 
concurred to engage him in a critical 
examination of the reſurrection and 
Meſſiahſhip of our Lord; and that 
there is no reaſon to ſuſpect, that his 

X judgement 
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judgement upon this ſubject proceeded 
upon an imperfect view of it, or any 
criminal bias from the flattering pro- 
ſpects of ambition and intereſt : — Yea, 
that he appears to have been a man of 
a ſohd and penetrating judgement, fit 
for carrying on the inquiry we ſuppoſe 
him to have made; and that our opi- 
nion with repard to this part of his 
character does not reſt merely upon the 
account given of him by the Jews, or 
the high vencration in which he was 
had among them, but, along with this, 
upon the fpecimen we have of his con- 
duct and reaſoning before the Sanhe- 
drim, and the prudence, dehcacy, and 
addreſs, with which he managed both. 

In the proof and illuſtration of the 
ſeveral particulars above mentioned, I 
have far exceeded the bounds I firſt pro- 
poſed to myſelt; but I ſhall not think 
my labour loſt, nor doubt of the reader's 
pardon, if they ſhall be found ſufficient 
to ſupport the deductions from them, 
contained in the following 
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AN RKI SPD, from a curioſity na- 
tural to them, are ſtrongly 
prompted to examine the hi- 
ſtory, and ſcan the actions, of thoſe who 
have gone before them, and who, from 
their birth, their ſtations in life, or the 
icenes through which they have paiicd, 
have become remarkable and diſtin- 
guiſhed. The employment is not only 
a ſource of the moſt agrecable enter- 
tainment, but alſo of the molt uſeful 
improvement. Conſidered in this point 


of view, the paſſage of hiſtory we have 
endeavoured to iliuitrate, afiords many 
inſtructive hints; ſome of which we beg 
leave to take notice of, and a little to e- 

lucidate. 
In the firſt place, it exhibits an argu- 
ment in favour of Chriſtianity, and one 
ar from being inconſiderable, from the 
X 2 conduct 
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conduct of ſome of its bittereſt ene- 
mies. 

From the ſuſpicion which ſome are 
apt to entertain of the teſtimony of a 
friend, the enemies of Chriſtianity have 


taken the hint, and endeavoured to diſ- 


credit the teſtimony given to it by the 
apoſtles, by ſlily inſinuating, that they 
were to be conſidered in no other light 
than as partiſans of its founder, enga- 
ged, from ſome political view, in a de- 
ſign of obtruding upon the world their 
own fictions for divine revelations, and 
therefore were undeſerving of any re- 
gard. Inſinuations thus artfully thrown 
out, take with many ; and eſpecially 
with ſuch as are unwilling to ſubmit to 
the reſtraints of this religion, or to be- 
{tow that time and application that 
would be neceſſary to canvaſs and 
judge of the evidence offered to ſup- 
port it. 

There can be no valid objection a- 
gainſt the evidence of a friend to Chri- 
{tanity, merely as ſuch, There is no- 
thing in this religion to hinder the vo- 

taries 
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taries of it from being honeſt; yea, the 
whole ſtrain of it tends to make them 
ſuch; and therefore, if there appears no 
bias in their evidence, it would be moſt 
unreaſonable to reject it. Upon this 
principle, the advantage accruing to 
Chriſtianity from the teſtimony of its 
firſt advocates, has been illuſtrated with 
great force and beauty. But here we 
adduce, not the teſtimony of its friends, 
but of its enemies, in hopes that thoſe 
who pretend to ſuſpect the integrity of 
the one may be diſpoſed to conſider, 
and from thence to admit, the evidence 
of the other. Let us then bring from 
the bench the members of the Sznhe- 
drim, (the very judges before whom the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity and the conduct 
of the apoſtles were early tried), and 
examine the whole of their procedure in 
this affair at the bar of impartial rea- 
ſon; and ſhall we not find them be- 
come, though againſt their inchnation, 
evidences for the truth of that religion 
which they endeavoured, with all their 
might, to ſuppreſs? Does not their 

conduct 
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conduct betray, notwithſtanding all the 
pains they were at to conceal it, a con- 
viction of the truth of the reſurrection 
of that very Jeſus whom they had cru- 
cified, and ſo, by the moſt natural con- 
ſequence, afford an argument for the 
truth of his religion, which reſts upon 
this as its baſis and foundation, and muſt 
either ſtand or fall with it? For from 
what elſe could this conviction proceed, 
but from the ſtrength of evidence too 
clear to be reſiſted? Could they poſh- 
bly have avoided it, they gave the moſt 
undemable proof, that they had no in- 
clination to believe it. But {ſhould it 
be alledged, that their conduct does not 
ſpeak a conviction, but a ſuſpicion, that 
the reſurrection might be real, the caſe 
will not be greatly altered ; yea, the 
concluſion in favour of Chriſtianity will 
ſtill be much the ſame. 

It is certain they had every neceſſary 
advantage for coming at the Knowledge 
of the fact as it really ſtood. They li- 
ved upon the ſpot, —1n that very place 
which was the 1ccae of our Lord's ac- 

knowiedged 


knowledged death, and alledged reſur- 
rection, — they had a great hand in 
bringing about the one, and were there- 
fore greatly concerned to inquire into 
the truth of the other, — they had the 
means of properly conducting the in- 
quiry, and the power of bringing it to 
an iſſue; and therefore, if they enter- 
tained but ſo much as a /upiciom that 
the reſurrection of Jeſus was real, does 
it not ſhow, that nothing hindered this 
from iſſuing in a thorough conwvit/ion, 
but the want of candour and patience 
on their part in purſuing the inquiry, 
eſpecially as the apoſtles were ſtill wil- 
ling to give them all the evidence that 
was necetlary for their ſatisfaction? 
And now let me aſk, Muſt not the evi- 
dence for the reſurrection of our Lord, 
which ariſes from the conviction of the 
members of the Sanhedrim, notwith- 
{tanding all the pains they were at to 
conceal it, and in ſpite or all the vio- 
lence they offered to their own minds 
in endeavouring to ſuppreſs it, appear 


juſtly 
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juſtly moſt convincing to every unpre- 
judiced perſon? But this is not all: 
Not only does the court in general 
betray the ſtrongeſt ſigns of their con- 
viction of our Lord's reſurrection, but 
here is a particular member, — one of 
the firſt eminence for rank, character, 
and eſteem, among his countrymen, 
who ſtands up as an advocate for his 
religion, and whoſe defence of it, if 
not ſo full as could be wiſhed, was yet 
as full as prudence, and the circum- 
ſtances in which he was placed, would 
allow; one whoſe appearance for it de- 
ſerves the more regard, becauſe he ſeems 
to have been a man, not only of an ex- 
cellent underſtanding, but alſo of a cool 
temper, and great candour, and to have 
examined it with all the impartiality of 
the judge, and exactneſs of the critic. 
And though it will not follow, that we 
muſt believe merely upon his credit, 
without knowing the evidences upon 
which his faith reſted ; — though it 
muſt be allowed, that whatever reaſons 


Gamaliel had for his faith, they can have 


O 


1 


no influence upon ovrs, unleſs we are alſo | 
made acquainted with them; and that, if 
theſe grounds of his faith remain, hey, 
and not his convictions, are the proper 
foundation of our faith likewiſe : yer, 
at the ſame time, muſt it not be owned, 
that, —© When a perſon of abilities, 
one eſpecially who is remarkable for 
juſt reaſoning, has examined an opi— 
nion carefully, and after examination * 
holds it, this gives a preſumption, 
that he found it fuliy proved? Do 
we not immediately conclude, that if 
there had been any defect in the evi- 
dence, his acuteneſs would have pro- 
bably enabled him to diſcover it? 
This alone is far from being a full 
proof of the truth of an opinion; 
but does it not afford a real, fre- 
quently a ſtrong probability for its 
truth, and, when joined to other e- 
vidences, always make ſome addition 
to their force? Suppoſe a man to 
have fairly examined the cvidences of 
Chriſtianity, according to the beſt of 
his abilities, and in conſ{2quence of 
* that 
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that examination to believe it; when 
he finds that great numbers of per- 
ſons, many of them men of the high- 
eſt abilities, have likewiſe believed it, 
and given teſtimony to it, will not 
this produce, at leaſt, greater confi- 
dence in his own judgement, and 
make him leſs ſuſpicious that he may 
poſſibly be miſtaken, and by theſe 
means contribute to ſtrengthen his 
faith? -—— Let us then attend to 
Gamalie!'s character, the circumſtances 
in which he was placed, the favourable 


C6 


opportunities, and the ſtrong induce- 


ments, he had for a critical examination 
of Chriſtianity; and what leſs can his 
appearance for it imply, than that he 
nad found no flaw in 1ts evidence ? for 
ſurely, had the proof of the reſurrection 


of- Jeſus lain under any juſt ſuſpicion, 


— had any part of the character given 
of the Meſſiah by the prophets appear- 
cd to have been wanting in that of Je- 
fus, there could have been no ground 


Dr Gerard's Diſſert. p. 409. 


for 


E 


for heſitation. He would, all at once, 
from his regard to the prophetic wri- 
tings, have pronounced him a falſe 
Methah, however ſpecious in other re— 
ſpects his pretenſions might be to this 
character. Yea, Gamaliel's faith in the 
religion of Jeſus is not only a proof that 
he found no flaw in the evidence for 
it, but alſo that it muſt have appeared 
to him very ſtrong and ſatisfying, when, 
notwithſtanding all the care with which 
it is probable he canvatled it, —not- 
withſtanding all the confiderations which 
could ariſe from a regard to character, 
intereſt, and worldly policy, united to 
diſſuade him from it, he appeared on 
the ſide of Chriſtianity at ſo critical a 
juncture; — a juncture when his advice 
(cautious and prudent as it was) might 
have proved very dangerous to him, 
had it not been for the decilive autho- 
rity it carried along with it. 


And as Guamaliel's faich affords a pre- 


{uraption, that the evidence for Chri- 
ſtianity appeared to him ſtrong and 
concluſwe; io his reaſoning with the 

5 Sanhedrim 
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Sanhedrim ſuggeſts an argument, from 
which may be deduced an additional 
confirmation of ours. The argument 
with which he inforced his advice ſeems 
originally to have been uſed by way of 
lenitive, with a view to ſoften the mea- 
fares which the court had propoſed a- 
gainſt the apoſtles, by endeavouring to 
convince them, (as has been obſerved 
already), that there was no occation for 
ſuch ſeverity. This was almoſt the on- 
ly purpoſe to which it couid ther be ap- 
plied, Until the experiment was made, 

no concluſion could be drawn with re- 
ſpec to the merits of Chriſtianity, from 
the iſſue of it. It has now undergone 
the trial, to which the determination of 
the diſpute about its origin was refer- 
red; and in us ſucceſs we are furniſh- 
cd with a criterion by which to judge 
of it. The trial has been carried on 
for many centuries, at one time with 
all tne ſubtilty of argument, at another 
with all the force of power, and ſome- 
times with both at once; and yer it has 
not been in the Povrer © ad verſaries, 


by 
7 


5 


by all the aſſaults they have made upon 
it, to overthrow it: and therefore may 
we not invert Gamaliel's argument, and 
ſafely conclude, that it cannot be of 
men, yea (for there is no other alterna- 
tive) that it muſt be of God ? 

For illuſtrating and confirming the 
juſtneſs of this concluſion, allow me to 
obſerve, that while Chriſtianity was in 
its very infancy, the pozwer of the mag:- 
rate, — the acuteneſs of the philoſopher, — 


the intrigue of the prieſts, — the eloquence - 


of the orator, — the /martneſs of the wit, 
— the freaks of ſuperſiitton, — and the 
prejudices and vices of the people, all u- 
nited, and formed a combination, not 
only to oppoſe its progreſs, but to de- 
{troy its very being and exiſtence, while 
in appearance 1t was only ſupported by 
a few men, none of whom, except Paul, 
had any of thoſe accompliſhments that 
were neceſſary to recommend them, or 
their religion, to the world; and yet, 
in ſpite of this formidable, and almoſt 
univerſal, confederacy againſt it, it has 
tubſiſted, fpread, triumphed, flouriih- 
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ed. Now, to what other cauſe, but the 
ſupport it received from truth, and the 
guardianſhip of Heaven, can we aſcribe 
its ſo extraordinary ſucceſs? Without 
this, muſt it not, in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, have ſoon dwindled away to no- 
thing? Falſehood and impoſture may be 
ſo artfully diſguiſed, ſo dextroully var- 
niſhed and coloured over, as to have 


the appearance of truth, and for a while 


it may paſs un/uſpected for it; but a cri- 
tical examination ſeldom fails to waſh 
off the paint, and diſcover the cheat: 
that lies concealed under it. It is truth 
alone that can bear the ſtricteſt ſcruti- 
ny. The greater the variety of lights in 
which it is viewed, in place of loſing, 
it gains by it, and in each diſcovers 
ſome new beauty unobſerved in the for- 
mer. Accordingly, to the honour of 
Chriſtianity, it has often and juſtly 
been obſerved, that the more 1t was ex- 
amined, the better it was underſtood : 
its divine extraction, and native worth, 
did in proportion become the more con- 
picuous. The attempts of its enemies 

upon 
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upon it, like the experiment of the chy- 
miſt upon ſuſpected, but genuine, metal, 
have but afforded new evidences of its 
inherent excellence. Like the ancient 
people of God in Egypt, it throve un- 
der its oppreſſion, — triumphed by the 
very means uſed to deſtroy it, — in ſpite 
of the moſt powerful oppoſition, ſoon 
put an end to the Jewiſh and Gentile 
modes of worſhip, — eſtabliſhed itſelf in 
Jeruſalem, the ſeat of the former, and 
in Rome, that of the latter, and from 
thence ſpread itſelf through the greateſt 
part of the inhavited world. 

To this reaſoning in favour of Chri- 
ſtianity, from its ſucceſs, I know the 
ſacceſs of the Mahometan religion (if 
it deſerves the name) will be objected. 
But to this I beg leave to reply, that ſo 
widely different are the religion of 77/6 
and that of Mahomet, in their conſtitu- 


tion, and manner of propagation, that 


ſucceſs is not more oppoſite to the 


ſuppoſition of impoſture in the firſt, 


than it is conſiſtent with it in the o- 
ther. 
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Whoever will be at the trouble to 
read the Can, which contains the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, cannot miſs to obſerve 
with what art it is framed in order to 
gain proſelytes. 

It is a motley religion, in which ſeve- 
ral things from the Pagan, Jewith, and 
Chriſtian religions, (with the two laſt of 
which he became acquainted in his tra- 
vels through Syria and Paleſtine), are 
blended together; and it is obſervable, 
that only ſuch things are culled out of 
each, as the ſagacious impoſtor thought 
would be moſt agreeable to the taſte 
of thoſe for whom it was firſt calcu- 
lated, and among whom it at firſt ap- 
peared. 

With this view, and to gain the 
more eaſy reception to it, it is calcula- 
ted to gratify the paſſions of its vota- 
ries, by giving an unbounded licence 
and toleration to the indulgence of their 
favourite luſts, and repreſenting his pa- 
radiſe (which was to be the reward of 
their ſervice) as a ſcene of ſenſual de- 
lights. 

But 


FT. | 


But at the ſame time, from a con- 
{ciouſneſs that it contained many things 
ſo abſurd as muſt expoſe it to contempt, 
if examined with the leaſt freedom, he 
very wiſely forbade all diſputes “ about 
the doctrines of it, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, even death itſelf not except- 
ed; and ſo they may be ſaid to be 
impoſed upon, rather than credited 
by, the people who profeſs to believe 
them. 

This religion crept in with the con- 
fuſion and ignorance of the times , 
and made its firſt appearance in the in- 
terior part of a vaſt country, ſecluded 
from a free commerce or intercourſe 
with its neighbours, by wide- extended 
deſerts, — among a people ſunk into the 
groſſeſt barbariſm, and — in an age 
clouded with ignorance ſo great, that, 
of the people of Mecca, the ſcene of the 
impoſtor's firſt appearance, there Was 


* 


* Prid, life of Mahom. edit. 6. p. 77. 
| Thid. p. 14, about J. D. 608. 
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only one man who could either read or 
write “. 

Like all other impoſtures, this reli- 
gion loves to ſculk in darkneſs, afraid 
that the light might diſcover its defor- 
mity; and, diffident of its own ſtrength, 
or rather conſcious of its weakneſs, is 
ever ſurrounded with a moſt formidable 
guard of penal laws, that by theſe it 
might ſuppreſs a ſpirit of rational in- 
quiry, keep the people in a blind and 
implicit fubjection to their deligning 
teachers, and ſo command that out- 
ward reſpect from its votaries, which 
it had not excellence enough to procure 
without it. And therefore, as this im- 
poſtor has taken the way to introduce 
and propagate his religion, which, in 
all human probability, did bid faireſt 
for ſucceſs, the miracle had been i it 
had died {ſooner : — whereas, on the o— 
tier hand, confidering the genius of 
Chriſtianity, — the enlightened age in 
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treedom of inquiry which it allowed, 
or rather invited, — the manner of its 
propagation, and the oppoſition which. 
has been made to it, its ſpread and ſuc- 
ceſs muſt be owing to a cauſe quite dit- 
ferent from that which gave birth to, 


or has ſince ſupported, the religion oft 


Mahomet. 

But, to return from this digreſſion, 
if it may be called one, allow me fur- 
ther to obſerve, that as Camalicl's rea- 
ſoning tends to confirm the faith, ic 
alſo to increaſe the joy and comfort o 
the Chriſtian, by giving him the agree- 
able hopes, or rather aſſurance, of th 
{ate tranſmiſſion of this religion to age, 
the molt remote and diflant, maugr.- 
all the attempts of its enemies, not on- 
iy to check its progrels, but totally, 
deſtroy it. When its ſincere votaric; 
obterve the powertu! combination tor: - 
cd againſt it, — the indifference wit! 
which it is treated by ſome, — yea, ti 
contempt poured upon it by others : 


when to all this they add, that ſome c_ 


its profeſſed friends ſtand unconcerne 
2 2 ipectato: 
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ſpectators of the whole, while others of 
them ſhamefully deſert it, and join the 
growing faction aguinſt it, their fears 
immediately take the alarm, and whi- 
ſper to their anxious minds a danger 
of its overthrow. But a faith in its di- 
vine original, thus confirmed, may 
quickly diſpel cheir fears. A local and 


temporary decline, it may ſometimes 


languiſh under, from a variety of cau- 


ſes; but a total ſuppreſſion of it, there 
is no reaſon to dread *. Yea, abſtract- 
ing from the aſſurance we have of its 
duration, ariſing from the immediate 
ſupport it may expect from God, con- 
ſidered as his cauſe, our hopes are con- 
firmed by a reflection upon the ſucceſs 
of this religion in the paſt periods of its 
exiſtence, notwithſtanding the ſevere 
oppreſſion it has often groaned under. 
For if, in any caſe, we can from paſt 
events deduce future conſequences, we 


* See Dr Dick's ſermon, preached before the ſo- 
ciety for propagating Chriſtian knowledge, anno 
1762. | 


may, 


» 


0 


ay, 
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may, from the ſucceſs which Chriſtia- 
nity has hitherto had, infer its future 
permanence and ſtability ; and, from 
its former triumphs, ſolace ourſelves 
with the pleaſing proſpect of its increa- 
ſing influence, and ſpreading conqueſts, 
until at length all the kingdoms of the 
earth ſhall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and his Chriſt, and he ſhall reagn 


for ever and ever, In a word, Chriſtia- 


nity, like a rock in the midſt of a boi- 
ſterous ſea, has, for upwards of 1700 
years, been expoſed to all the furious 
aſſaults of its enemies. Theſe, like ſo 
many billows, have daſhed upon it, but 
have never been able to ſhake it; and 
ſo have only ſerved to diſcover their 
own weakneſs, and its ſtrength. 

In theſe reſpects which I have men- 
tioned above, the conduct of Gamaliel 
becomes of admirable ſervice to the Chr:- 
ſtian; and, if duly attended to, would 
not be without its advantage to the 


ſceptic and mfidel. 


His appearance for Chriſtianity tends | 


to remove the force of an objection 
ſometimes 


1 


ſometimes thrown out againſt it, viz. 
“That it was only fit to gain credit 
* with the vulgar and illiterate, but 


** could not bear the ſcrutiny of the 


* learned and intelligent.” To this 
purpoſe, the Sanhedrim aſk, with an 
air of triumph *, Have any of the rulers 
believed in him! i. e. Jeſus. And ob- 
jections ſuch as theſe, trifling and filly 
as they are, have often contributed to 
excite, or at leaſt to ſtrengthen, preju- 
dices in weak minds againſt it. 

It is not denied, that of the firſt con- 
verts and proſelytes to Chriſtianity, the 
greater number was of the lower claſs 
of people; but ſo it was, not becauſe 
it could not ſtand the examination of 
the more knowing, but becauſe the ge- 
nius and ſpirit of it was more adapted 
to thoſe of a humble caſt of mind. 
This religion was not at all calculated 
to favour the /chemes of politicians, — the 
dagmata of philoſophers, — the conceits of 
Rabb:'s, — the flights of orators, — the in- 


* John vi, 50. 
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terefled views of the ambitions, — the na- 
tional hopes of the Jews, — nor the thes- 
lag of the Gentiles, It was not at firſt 
preached, nor afterwards publithed, to 
the world, in the enticing words of man's 
d om, but with the greateſt plainneſs 
and ſimplicity imaginable. Hence it 
was, that to the ews, who could only 
brook the thoughts of a temporal Meſ- 
ſiah, it was a //umbling-block, and to the 
Gentiles or Grecks, who boaſted of their 
refinements in knowledge and learning, 
it appeared an inſtance of the greateſt 
fooliſhneſs. What wonder, therefore, 
that few of cither of theſe characters 
came over to it at firſt? They ſtood 
out againſt it, and oppoſed it, not be- 
cauſe they found its evidence defective, 
but becauſe they never looked into it, 
and could not bring themſelves to be- 
lieve that to be true, which their paſ- 
ſions, prejudices, and vices, made them 
wiſh to be falſe. Beſides, 

There will appear to be little, if any, 
weight in this objection, if we conſider, 
that the Divine Providence, which 


knows 
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knows how to make all events ſubſer- 
vient to its deſigns, ſeems to have in- 
tended a ſervice to the cauſe of religion, 
by the very means which its enemies 
thought would have ruined it. Had 
the great, — the noble, — the learned, 
come over at firſt in great numbers to 
it, thoſe infidels, who at preſent alledge 
that their converſion would have been a 
preſumption in its favour, would not 
have failed long ſince to have adduced 
this as an objection againſt it, and to have 
whiſpered inſinuations of its being no 
more than an intereſted plot, laid with 
the deepeſt policy, and ſupported by 
thoſe in power and authority : — where- 
as, when not only the firſt preachers of, 
but the firſt converts to, this religion, 
were of a contrary character, its ſucceſs 
cannot be aſcribed to the charms of rhe- 
toric, the ſubtilties of philoſophy, or the 
influence of wor!dly power, but to the 
evidence of truth, and the power of God. 
Thus © God hath choſen the fooliſh 
“ things of the world, to confound the 
* wile; and the weak things of the 

% world. 


FF 


world, to confound the things that 
are mighty: and thus the fooliſhneſs 
of God is wiſer than men, and the 
weakneſs of God ſtronger than 
men . 

But though the goſpel does not aſſect 


a vain parade in an account of its tri- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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umphs over the prejudices of the great, 


and the learned ; yet, if theſe are ac- 
counted any proof of its excellence, 
ſuch trophies of its power are not want- 
ing. Witneſs the Roman centurion , 
who ſtood by the whole ſultering ſcene 
of our Lord's crucifixion, and, over- 
powered by conviction, glorified God, 
crying out, to give vent, as it were, 
to the honeſt emotions of his heart, 1h15 
was a righteous man ! Truly, this was 
the Son of God. Witneſs alſo Cornelius 4, 
— Dionyſms ||, a member of the venc- 
rable court of Areopagus, at Athens, — 


1 Cor. i. 25. . 

+ Matth. xxvii. 54. Luke xxiii. 47. 
＋ Acts x. 2. 

Acts xvii. 34. 


A a Sergius 
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Sergius Paulus *, the Roman deputy or 

proconſul in Cyprus. © But theſe,” it 

may be ſaid, © were all converts from 

** Heatheniſm : perhaps they gave them- 

ſelves but little trouble to examine in- 

to the nature of this new religion, or 

the foundation upon which it is ſup- 
ported. Were there any Jews of 
rank and character among the firſt 
converts to it?” Yes. What think 
you of Manaen, who had been brought 
up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul ; 
and of Paul, who, if not a Jew by birth, 
was educated in the religion of the Jews, 
and was, for a conſiderable time, a molt 
zealous perſecutor of the Chriſtians Þ ? 
Bur do theſe ſtand alone? No. Many 
of the prieſts likewiſe believed ||. But 
have any of the rulers believed ? Yes: 
many: and among theſe Nicodemus , 
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* Acts xu1, 12. 

+ Ibid. 1. 

4 Wi. is. 1. &c. 

| Ibid, vi. 7. 

* John iii. 2. and vii go. 52. 
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and Joſeph of Arimathea . The San- 
hedrim aſked, if any of their number 
believed, in a manner as if they were 
confident that none of them ever would, 
and as if they admitted, that ſuch an 
inſtance (if any ſuch there ſhould ever 
be) muſt have a conſiderable weight in 
it. And ſo, no doubt, it ought, when 
to the conſideration of their rank and 
diſtinction we add that of their violent 
prejudices againſt this religion. 

Upon the whole, does not what has 
been obſerved above ſhew, that the e- 
vidence for Chriſtianity is not ſo weak 
as ſome of our modern ſharp- ſighted 
infidels pretend; and therefore muſt 
not all thoſe illiberal invectives they 


have thrown out againſt it (the pre- 


tended effect of their diſcovery of its 
weakneſs, but the real effect of their 
own ignorance and prejudice) recoil 
upon themſelves ? 


There is another uſetul obſervation 
ſuggeſted to us from this piece of hiſto- 


* Luke xxiii. 50. 51. John xix. 38. 
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ry; and it is this, That the ſentiments allo 
of this learned Rabbi ſhould rouſe the ſen 
inattentive and prejudiced to an impar- no! 
tial examination of the more direct evi- for 
dences of the truth of this religion; — Pee 
ſhould make them ſuſpect, that their PTC 
mfidehity is not ſo much the reſult of the the 
⁊ Ant of evidence, as the want of a due liel 
conſideration of it, — that its evidences Ses 
may have more ſtrength than they are ſan 
apt to imagine, or diſpoſed to allow kne 
them, and — therefore, that they ought ſea 
not to reject them, until firſt they have, to 1 
with a candour equal to his, examined tho 
them, and can ſay they have found 270: 
them lame and inconcluſive, leſt in the — 
iſſue they be found to be fighting againſt — 
God. 1 

Our modern Deiſts now aſſume to — 3 
themſelves the name of freethmkers, by "" Y 
way of honourable diſtinction, though a2 
it was originally given with another | 
view. But ſcarce any can have a poorer Ng 
title to it than they have: For did they " 
but allow themſelves to think, and to "2M 
think with that honcſt freedom which 9 


alone 
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alone can deſerve the name, in the 
ſenſe in which they claim it, they would 
not long remain infidels. The evidence 
for the truth of Chriſtianity would ap- 
pear too ſtrong to be reſiſted. One 
proof of this, among innumerable o- 
thers, we have in the ſucceſs of Gama- 
liel's inquiry, which, while it encoura- 
ges a ſimilar conduct in others, at the 
ſame time ſhews, that a ſincere deſire of 
knowing the truth, and candour mn 
ſearching for it, is all that is neceſſary 
to the attainment of it. For, as the au- 
thor of the book of Wiſdom obſerves.— 
* Wiſdom is glorious, and never fadeth 
* away: ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that 
* love her, and found of ſuch as ſeek 
* her. She preventeth them that deſire 
* her, in making herſelf firſt known 
* unto them. Whoſo ſeeketh her ear- 
* ly, ſhall have no great travel; for he 
* ſhall find her fitting at his doors. 
* 'To think, therefore, upon her, is the 
perfection of wiſdom ; and whoſo 
watcheth for her, ſhall quickly be 


without care. For ſhe goeth about 
i* ſeeking 
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* ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, 
„ ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them 
„ in the ways, and meeteth them in 


e every thought.” Chap. vi. 12. 13. 14. 
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